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How foresighted coaches 


sien Chmgs ten thigrs 


Applying non-slip Seal-O-San 
brings greater confidence, faster 
footwork and a string of victories 


AST YEAR, 78% of all tourney win- 
ners were coached on Seal-O-San 
floors! The successful coaches tell you 
that confidence and condition decide 
championships. All agree that Seal-O- 
San helps build player confidence . . 
makes plays “click”. 

On a Seal-O-San floor, your boys 
develop confidence in their ability to 
win, for the non-slippery finish allows a 
player to pivot, pass, dribble and score, 
without danger of skid or fall. 

Like 5000 other coaches, you can put 
your team in the championship class by 
applying Seal-O-San now! The low cost 
will astonish you. 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER + HUNTINGTON INDIANA + TORONTO 





AUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


PLAYERS CAN APPLY SEAL-O-SAN . . . easily-economically. Applied Friday 
afternoon, Seal-O-San dries quickly; on Monday the fluor is ready for basketball. 





CENTRAL CATHOLIC, High School, Fort WINSLOW HIGH SCHOOL, Maine State JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL, New Orleans 
Wayne, Ind., 1939 state and national champs. champs last 3 years. Coach Mansfield says, 1939 Louisiana State champions. Coach Mock 
Coached by J. Levicki on Seal-O-San. “Seal-O-San surface perfect for basketball”. has used Seal-O-San for many years. 


OTHER SEAL-O-SAN STATE CHAMPIONS .. . Frankfort, Ind.; Creston, la; Brook- 
ville, Ky.; Durham, N. C.; Hope High School, Providence, R. 1.; Hampton, Va.; Casper, Wyo. 


THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 












































S A COACH of trainer you know, without 
being told, that good physical condition is 
one of the most vital factors in the development 
of winning athletes and teams, You know that 
fine equipment plays an important part in the 
maintenance of such condition, And athletic 
supporters are among the most important single 
pieces of athletic equipment. " 

Badly made supporters not only fail to give (., 
adequate support, but are uncomfortable and | 
can be the cause of serious injury, That's why 
you should insist on supporters that you know 
you can depend on for snug, lasting support— 
supporters that are carefully made from superior 
high-grade webbing. 





Don’t take chances with your teams. Play safe 
with supporters that really support—supporters 
worn by 2 out of 3* athletes throughout the 
country—Bike! 


*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co., 
shows 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike 





Badly made Supporters 
lose elasticity quickly— 
become limp, uncomfort- 
able—do not give ade- 
quate support. 


Bike Web Supporters, 
because of superior ma- 


terials and workmanship 

retain shape and elas- d ve 

ticity even after repeated ( 
laundering. t) v t 


CLIT 


3 “NL OY 


SALES AGENTS: A. 5S. Callaway & Co., 306 Broadway, New York « Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
McDonald & Billmire, 604 Mission Street, San Francisco * John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 105 Duane Street, New York 
H. B. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Ave., Dallas 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY “tweets street, Chicase 
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COLLEGE ATHLETES GAIN 


GREATER ENDURANCE 





Over forty prominent colleges and universities are 
using Knox Gelatine at training tables to increase 
athlete muscular endurance. The results of this regime 
confirm earlier laboratory findings which showed 
Knox Gelatine effective in increasing energy output. 
This property is attributed to its high content of glycine 


and other amino acid precursors of phosphocreatine, 





the breakdown of which in muscles supplies energy 


for contraction. 


Be sure to use Knox, the pure 100% gelatine, which 
contains no sugar, flavoring, or other diluent. Knox 
Gelatine is the brand that has been proved effective 


by scientific research. 


LITERATURE AND ENERGY 
FORMULAE ON REQUEST 


KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES 


JOHNSTOWN DEPT. 494 NEW YORK 
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TOURNAMENT PLAY DEMANDS 


VMS 


No. VMS—Rawlings-Doug 
Mills Molded Official Basket- 
ball, with Channeled Seams. 
Tops in playability. Tested, 
perfected center covered with 
choice selected steer hides, 
molded and vulcanized to form 
a perfect lasting sphere. Per- 
fect balance, correct rebound, 
greater ease in dribbling. Offi- 
cial in all details. 


44 jd nays to play” 


THE BEST 
Pray FTE 








Thinking about new uniforms for mid-season and tournament play? New 
styles, lots of color and durability distinguish Rawlings basketball uni- 
forms and warm-ups. Contact your Rawlings dealer today. 


ee OR OR 


o SFV 


No. 8FV—Rawlings Molded 


Official Basketball with Chan- 
neled Seams. National Fed- 
eration Approved. One-piece 
patented center (Pat. No. 
2,061,604) official in all details. 
Carries the National Federa- 
tion stamp. 
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Teaching Beginners to Pole Vault 


By Roy E. Priebe 
Los Angeles City College 


most spectacular event on a track 

and field program, is difficult of ac- 
complishment. Because of these elements, 
together with the fact that pole vaulting 
affords a type of thrill found in no other 
event, it thus becomes most appealing to 
the boy. It is an event which tests the 
speed, strength, co-ordination and agility 
of the individual. 

Let us assume now that we are being 
faced with the problem of teaching begin- 
ners how to perform this difficult athletic 
stunt properly. Under this condition it 
becomes necessary to begin with the most 
elementary, yet important fundamentals. 


Pe vaulting, although perhaps the 


Pole Selection 


The beginner should use a light but suf- 
ficiently strong pole, the growth rings of 
which are as close together as can be pur- 
chased and one in which the diameter of 
the pole varies but little. Too great a 
taper gives improper balance to the pole. 
It also causes the pole to bend too much, 
thus giving an improper snapback. A pole 
that is too heavy impedes both the speed 
of the approach and the boy’s ability to 
place the pole in the box properly. The 
beginner should not in any way be handi- 
capped. 

The coach should select the pole for the 
beginner to use. The beginner usually 
picks a pole that is too light; if it breaks 
it causes fear and even may cause injury. 
The fright from a pole breaking often slows 
down a beginner’s progress and destroys 
his confidence. The pole should not be 
too green nor too dry. A green pole bends 
too much, and a dried brown one is very 
apt to break. 

It is best to tape the pole solidly about 
one half of its length and then finish tap- 
ing it in the regular manner. This gives 
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the pole greater strength and causes it to 
bend at a higher point, thus aiding the 
vaulter on his swing-up and finish where 
he can take advantage of the snapback of 
the pole. 


The Carry 


We shall assume that the vaulter is 
right-handed, if not, the same principles 
will also apply for left-handed vaulters, ex- 
cept, of course, they will be reversed. 

The pole should first be grasped with the 
palm of the right hand up (Illustration 1), 
and then turned over (Illustration 2) with 
the thumb rotating away from the body. 
This leaves the back of the hand facing up- 
wards. The left hand is placed on the pole 
palm down and about eight to ten inches 
in front of the body (Illustration 3). The 
primary function of the left hand, aside 
from the carry, is to guide the pole into 
the take-off box. The bottom of the pole 
is carried about head height (Illustrations 
4,11). Some vaulters prefer to have the 
left forearm against the body to keep the 
pole from wavering on the approach (Illus- 
trations 4,5). Some prefer the carry as in 
Illustration 6, while others use a longer 
carry as in Illustration 7, and use the arms 
to swing the pole straight back and forth 
on the approach. They believe that this 
swing helps them gather more speed. 

The common tendency of most beginners 
is to grasp the pole with both palms up 
and to carry the pole too low (Illustration 
8). This carry causes the vaulter to stag- 
ger down the runway on his approach and 
he is most apt to miss the take-off box en- 
tirely. An improper é¢arry impedes speed 
and makes the take-off more difficult. Too 
high a carry causes the vaulter to stab the 
pole into the box, makes the take-off jerky, 
and the vault in general timed too soon 
(Illustration 9). Too low a carry slows 


down the speed of the run and usually 
causes the vaulter to swing the pole to the 
left too far and up at an angle (Illustration 
10). The carry shown in Illustration 11 is 
closer to the generally adopted standard. 

The vaulter will always have to grasp 
the pole with his upper (right) hand at a 
point on the pole that is higher than his 
full arm and body reach. Obviously he 
would not be able to raise himself off of the 
ground otherwise. Up to about eleven 
feet, most good vaulters hold the pole with 
the upper hand a little above that point 
where the pole and crossbar intersect when 
the pole is placed erect in the box. The 
crossbar is usually about three inches be- 
hind the pole when the pole is placed erect 
in the box. At higher heights the vaulter 
usually holds the pole beneath this inter- 
secting mark, depending on the height to 
be cleared as well as on a knowledge of his 
ability to execute a good pull-up, push- 
down, and release. Experience will enable 
the vaulter and coach to determine the 
proper hand-grasp on the pole. 

The vaulter also obtains his take-off 
mark by placing both hands together on 
the pole at the proper pole-grasp mark and 
with the pole in the box he stands directly 
beneath this mark. His upper arms are 
placed straight overhead (Illustration 12). 
His feet mark the proper take-off point for 
that height. 


The Approach 


The length and the stage of maximum 
speed development of the approach will 
vary with the height that is being at- 
tempted as well as with the performer. 
However, the beginner should confine him- 
self to a run of about sixty feet and not 
try to develop too much speed. More speed 
than is necessary for low-height clearance 
makes it more difficult for the beginner to 
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adjust himself to the necessary take-off 
fundamentals. A long run is not essential 
at low heights. It tires the vaulter much 
sooner. The beginner needs a great 
amount of vaulting practice. The coach, 
however, should always help him conserve 
his strength and teach him how to apply 
it in actual vaulting. 


Obtaining Check Marks 


The beginner and many experienced 
vaulters, as well, have difficulty in hitting 
the proper take-off mark. The coach may 
aid his vaulter in overcoming this by the 
following simple method. He should have 
the vaulter stand with his back to the pit, 
about three feet behind his take-off mark, 
then proceed down the runway with the 
pole in his hands in the direction opposite 


Illustration 1. Initial right hand pole 


4 oa 2. Right hand turned over. 
Illustration 3. Left hand pole grasp. 
Illustration 4. Correct pole carry. 
Illustration 5. Close carry. Note the left 

forearm against the body to keep the pole 

from wavering to the right and left. 
Illustration 6. Modified carry. The left 
arm is about six inches in front of the body. 
Illustration 7. Open carry. The left arm 
is about two feet in front of the body. 
Illustration 8. Incorrect pole grasp and 
carry. 








his regular approach. He must step di- 
rectly on his take-off mark with his take- 
off (left) leg. The speed down the run- 
way, as well as the uniformity of stride, 
must be identical with his regular ap- 
proach. With the help of several students 
or managers, he should notice the spot 
where his take-off leg strikes the ground 
at about twenty, forty, sixty feet from the 
box. More experienced vaulters will use 
a longer run, eighty to one hundred feet. 
He should then place a scratch line or 
white marker of some sort on the runway 
at these points. The coach should have 
the vaulter step directly on these marks 
with his take-off leg as he approaches the 
box. This will bring him on the exact 
take-off mark, provided, of course, he has 
run with uniform strides and at the same 
speed. If the final stride is in front or be- 
hind the proper take-off mark, then he 
should move the check marks up or back 
the required distance. 

By measurement with a tape of the dis- 
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tance of each mark from the front of the 
box, a reliable method of consistent ap- 
proach can be established. The experi- 
enced vaulter usually measures the dis- 
tance only from the box to his last check 
mark, either with a measuring tape, or by 
using his pole as a measuring device. | 


Placing the Pole 


As the vaulter makes his last stride, the 
pole is guided into the box primarily with 
the left hand (Illustration 13). At the same 
time the pole is shifted directly in front of 
the vaulter’s body (Illustration 14). The 
left hand slides up to within three inches 
of the right hand. The pole is in fairly 
close to the head and body. Leverage 
works against the vaulter, if the pole is too 
far in front of the body. 

Beginners often have a tendency to stab 
the pole into the box and frequently miss 
the box. This may be remedied, if the 
coach would have them guide the pole into 
the box sooner, mostly with the left hand, 
or slide the pole into the box from the run- 
way itself. 


The Take-off and Swing-up 


The question of the foot stamp on the 
take-off is one on which coaches disagree. 
Some claim it should be a hard-driving 
take-off such as used by broad jumpers 
and others claim it should not be empha- 
sized. The experience of the author has 
been that the latter is best for the begin- 
ner. The broad jump stamp causes the 
vaulter to climb the pole or pull up too 
soon. A natural, unexaggerated take-off 
makes it much easier for the beginner to 
learn the all-important swing-up (Illustra- 
tions 15, 16). 

At this stage of the vault most beginners 
have a tendency to make any of the fol- 
lowing errors: (1) to attempt to high- 
jump the crossbar by means of the pole, 
(2) to fail to hang on to the pole, (3) or 
else to ride the pole completely, thus elimi- 
nating the remainder of the vault as shown 
in Illustration 23. 

In learning the swing, the performer 
must hang on to the pole and delay his 
pull-up action. Pulling up too soon elimi- 
nates the swing and makes the vault more 
difficult. The purpose of the swing is to 
get the legs higher and make the effort of 
the pull-up much easier: 

The beginner can learn this important 
fundamental by using the regular ap- 
proach, taking off and allowing his body 
and legs to hang momentarily from the 
hands and swinging out and up. The 


Illustration 9. Carry too high. A high 
—? makes for a jerky poorly timed take- 
off. 
Illustration 10. Carry too low. The low 
carry impedes speed and the take-off. 

Illustration 11. The Correct carry. The 
bottom of the pole is about head height. 
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coach should place the crossbar up higher 
and move the standards closer to the take- 











off. Then he should have the vaulter learn 
to swing his legs up and knock off the 
crossbar. The beginner will soon get the 
idea and actually feel the benefit of the 
swing-up. 


The Pull-up, Leg-shoot, and Turn 


A powerful pull-up is a great aid, in 
fact, one can say it is a prime essential to 
good vaulting. The pull-up requires strong 
arms, shoulders, and back muscles. For 
this reason the track coach may find some 
of his best material on the gymnastics 
squad. He should also encourage his 
vaulters to join the gymnastics squad in 
off-season as this affords excellent training 
and development work for them. Cer- 
tainly every vaulter should climb the rope, 
work on the parallels, rings, and high bar 
in order to fully develop his arms and up- 
per body strength. Strength is a prime 
requisite in vaulting. 

The pull-up starts when the legs are 
about even with the hips. The vaulter 
pulls down on the pole, thus raising his 
body upward. At the same time the legs 
are shot straight up, with the right leg 
angling across the left leg and the body 
turning, the vaulter thus facing the pole. 
This phase of the vault is called the turn. 

A common tendency for inexperienced 
vaulters is to shoot the legs across the 
crossbar (Illustration 24). This causes the 
body to come down on the crossbar or to 
barely clear it. Another difficulty is that 
it forces the vaulter too far away from the 
pole and leverage thus works against the 
vaulter, killing the power produced in his 
pull-up. 

The proper leg-shoot will help pull the 
body over the crossbar as well as make the 
finish which is composed of the push-down 
and release much easier. William Graber, 
former world’s record holder, shows a good 
leg shoot, start of the turn, good pole 
grasp, and the pole in the proper close-in 
pulling position in Illustration 16. 


The Clearance 


The action of the hips, legs, arms, and 
general body control is most important at 





Illustration 12. Proper take-off mark. 

Illustration 13. Guiding the pole into the 
box. 

Illustration 14. The ’ is placed directly 
in front on the take-off. 

Illustration 15. The swing-up shows al- 
most a full arm extension as the vaulter 
hangs. William. Graber, former world’s 
record holder: 

Illustration 16. Finish of the swing-up 
and leg shoot. Start of the pull-up. The arm 
position, hand grasp, pole position next to 
the body and the leg shoot are all perfect. 
William Graber, former world’s champion. 

Illustration 17. Jackknife over the cross- 
bar b = Meadows — of world’s 
record. e poms ife is perfect, but the 
hands are too far apart here. ’ 





this stage. It is quite obvious then that the 
beginner, as well as the experienced 
vaulter, will often experience difficulty in 
executing this phase. 

There are two generally-accepted clear- 
ance methods used by good vaulters. The 
first is the leg-shoot method and the sec- 
ond the jackknife method. There are 
many degrees of the latter type from one 
extreme to the other. Most vaulters make 
it a point to raise the hips and pull in the 
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stomach just as the body is directly above 
the crossbar. Illustration 17 shows Earl 
Meadows, co-holder of the present world’s 
record in a jackknife clearance. The be- 
ginner has a tendency to get rid of the pole 
too soon (Illustration 25). He fails to fin- 
ish his vault and thus gain the additional 
height made possible by a good finish. The 
beginner can learn or develop the leg-shoot 
method by using the pendulum swing, get- 
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ting his hips up high, finishing and casting 
off. The timing on this method of vaulting 
is also a little faster than in the jackknife 
method, especially on the approach, finish 
and release. William Graber, former 
world’s record holder, used this method to 
good advantage (Illustrations 15, 16). 

The beginner can learn or develop the 
jackknife by vaulting at easily-cleared 
heights and concentrating on the leg-shoot 
and push-down. At the same time he pulls 
in his stomach and pushes his buttocks up- 
ward. 

Earl Meadows, co-holder with William 
Sefton of the present world’s record and 
also the 1936 Olympic champion, used a 
combination leg-shoot and jackknife. After 
shooting both legs upward he would keep 
his left leg up but bend his right leg back 
and up at the hip and knee joints. When 
his body was directly over the crossbar and 
starting to come down, he would snap his 
right leg down very vigorously. This 
formed a jackknife causing his hips and 
stomach to be raised considerably. It also 
pulled his chest and arms over by its lever- 
like action. Note the good leg and hip ac- 
tion in Illustration 17. (The hand grasp 
is not good in this particular illustration.) 


The Push-down and Release 


When the body is directly over the 
crossbar, the arms are vigorously pushed 
down with the hands about three inches 
apart on the pole (Illustration 18). This 
downward action raises the shoulders and 
body. Illustration 19 shows William Sef- 
ton, co-holder of the present world’s rec- 
ord, in excellent finish form. Illustration 
20 shows William Sefton establishing a new 
world’s record in excellent finish form. Il- 
lustration 21 shows William Graber, for- 
mer world’s record holder, completing the 
push-down and starting the release. 

The beginner has difficulty in timing the 
push-down accurately and often gets rid of 
the pole too soon. He usually casts the 
pole away instead of using his arms to push 
down on the pole (Illustration 25). The 
coach can help him by calling to him to 
push down just an instant before he 





Illustration 18. The push-down. (Correct 
hand and arm position.) The hips are also 
well raised here in a typical jackknife. 


Illustration 19. William Sefton, world’s 
record holder, is using a ect full exten- 
sion push-down or finish of his vault and is 
about to start the release. 


Illustration 20. William Sefton establish- 
ing a new world’s record. Here Sefton has 
just finished a full length push-down and is 
starting the release and cast-off. 

Illustration 21. William Graber, former 
world’s champion, has cut the lower hand 
away and is about to finish extending the 
right arm and make the cast-off. This is be- 
ing done in excellent form. 

Illustration 22. The finish of the 1-2 
cutaway release. The left arm is being swung 
up and over properly as the right hand is 
casting the pole away from the crossbar. 


reaches the proper point for its execution. 

The release generally used at present is 
the 1-2 cutaway. Most beginners use the 
old double release, in which they free 
themselves from the pole, using both hands 
at the same time to cast the pole away. 
However, they can learn the 1-2 cutaway 
just as easily. This method has more ad- 
vantages. Illustrations 18, 19, 20, 21 and 
22 show the cutaway release. 

In the 1-2 cutaway release the left or 
lower hand is released first, then brought 
upwards and to the left side in an are di- 
rectly from the left shoulder (Illustrations 
21, 22). The left or lower hand is most 
apt to hit the crossbar first. The reason 
for the 1-2 cutaway release is to eliminate 
this. The right hand is then swung up and 
over. This arm action usually turns the 
body away from the crossbar so that the 
vaulter lands in the same direction as when 
approaching the crossbar. 

The beginner can practice the 1-2 cut- 
away release action by placing his vaulting 
pole in the box and leaning the pole on the 
right shoulder. He pushes down on the 
pole until it is a full arm’s length away. 
He then cuts the lower hand loose first, 
swings it up and back to the right. He 
now pulls the right hand loose and turns 
his body counterclockwise away from the 
box. This same idea can also be applied 
The vaulter 


in using the double release. 











Illustration 23. A beginner riding the pole. 
A number of the beginner’s common errors 
are shown here. The hands are too far apart, 
the body has not turned over nor has the 
vaulter attempted a leg-shoot. 


repeats this action until he has thoroughly 
learned its execution. 


The Landing 


The landing is important in that a cor- 


Illustration 24. Shooting the legs across 


the crossbar is a common error in beginners. 
The hands are also too far apart. 


Illustration 25. Finishing too soon and 
coming down on the crossbar. 


rect landing conserves energy and elimi- 
nates injury. The athlete should land 
with his knees slightly bent. This helps 
take up the shock as he sits down back- 
wards. However, at higher heights he 
should also place his hands out in front of 






him. After his feet hit, he can also use his 
hands in helping break the fall as he rolls 
over on his shoulder in a sideward roll. 
The beginner usually lands without 
much concern about it and, as a result, 
(Continued on page 44) 


Safety Procedures in Gymnastics 


by Hartley D. Price 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois; Director of 


4 NAHE teacher of gymnastics should 
strive to instill confidence in both 
the beginning student and in the 

advanced performer. Self-confidence may 


be gained if safety procedures are stressed 
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Gymkana; and Varsity Gymnastics Coach 


and practiced consistently in the gymna- 
sium. Until the performer believes in him- 
self, gymnastics may be hazardous for him. 

The safety procedures in gymnastics 
may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Spot or guard the performer. (a) 
By use of the safety belt (Illustrations 1, 
2, 5,9). (b) By pushing, lifting or hold- 
ing the performer (Illustration 7). (c) By 
assuming a position of readiness, to assist, 
but not actually assisting the performer 
unless the situation demands it (Illustra- 
tions 3,6, 8,10). {d) By teaching and en- 
couraging performers to spot each other 
efficiently in all stunts. 

2. Make sure that the individual has 
developed sufficient strength and skill to 
attempt certain stunts. (a) By the use 
of a graded progression which should 
strengthen somewhat underdeveloped mus- 
cles, usually the abdominals and triceps. 
In the beginning, emphasis should be 
placed on this progressive strength-build- 
ing phase of gymnastics. (b) By making 
sure that the grasps of the individual are 
sufficiently strong. 

3. Use an ample supply of mats on the 
floor surrounding the apparatus (Illustra- 
tion 6). 

4. Use mats on the equipment in order 
to avoid injury. (a) For the beginner, in 
learning tricks like the handbalance on the 


parallel bars (Illustration 4). (b) For the 


advanced performer, in learning tricks like 
the back somersault to a support on the 
parallel bars. 

5. Make sure that the learner under- 





Illustration 2 
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Illustration 3 





Illustration 4 


stands how to dismount properly from the 
flying rings and the high bar. 

6. Teach the individual how to fall prop- 
erly by teaching break falls. 

7. Inspect the equipment regularly for 
repairs. 

8. Provide an ample supply of chalk 
(magnesium carbonate) to prevent the 
hands from slipping. 

9. Have the performer understand the 
safety measures necessary for learning 
stunts on the various pieces of apparatus. 


Horizontal Bar 


The horizontal bar is apparatus which 
may be regarded as a safe piece of equip- 
ment if certain procedures are followed. 

The hands are subjected to excessive 
friction in high-bar work, hence they 
should be conditioned for effective work. 
Regular workouts with progressively 
longer practice periods should condition 
the hands adequately. Sore hands, how- 
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ever, usually are the lot of the beginner 
in spite of an attempt at proper condi- 
tioning. Some trainers advise the appli- 
cation of tincture of benzoin to the palms 
of the hands before a workout or the use 
of a wick during the workout. A thin 
leather strap about 114”x6” is slit about 
2” lengthwise in the approximate middle. 
It is slipped over the finger, forming a 
protection for the palm of the hand, and 
is tied at the wrist. The size of the in- 
dividual’s hands determines the size of the 
strap needed. The use of twisted gauze, 
a so-called wick, to protect the tender skin 
tied about the finger and extended down 
to the wrist, is advocated by many accom- 
plished gymnasts. Sore hands may be a 
good thing since they may be the means 
of preventing excessive and perhaps harm- 
ful workouts. 

Blisters, when they occur, should re- 
ceive proper care. It seems inadvisable to 
open them because of possible infection. 
However, if the blister is opened, the skin 
should first be surgically clean, a sterilized 
needle should be used and the puncture 
made at the base of the blister. An anti- 
septic should be applied, and perhaps a 
temporary sterile, dry dressing. The new 
skin usually hardens quickly if it is ex- 
posed to the air. If the new skin should 
crack, it may be softened by the use of a 
soothing ointment or vaseline, applied 
after a performance. 

Spotting Hints—1. Any vaults or dis- 
mounts such as flank movements and fly- 
aways first should be attempted with a 
safety belt (Illustrations 1 and 2). A dif- 
ficult stunt should be guarded closely until 
the performer has gained complete con- 
trol (Illustration 3). 2. In order to pro- 
tect the performer, mats should be used 
freely on sections of the apparatus such as 
metal bars (Illustration 4). 3. The short 
underswing dismount is the safest way of 
dismounting from the high bar since the 
momentum is reduced to a minimum. 


Parallel Bars 


The wrists bear the brunt of the burden 
on the parallel bars. Any sprain should be 
protected from further injury by the use 
of wrist bands. The roller bandage made 
of tough linen with no give lengthwise may 
be used advantageously. 

All stunts should be analyzed carefully 
for danger elements and then adequate 
precautions should be taken. Tricks that 
involve turning demand extra safety meas- 
ures in order to avoid severe bruises. Mats 
placed over both bars at the region where 
sharp contact is most likely to occur is a 
sound safety precaution (Illustration 4). 

Tricks such as the back somersault in 
which the body is raised to a height and 
then dropped, require the use of a safety 
belt attached from above (Illustration 5). 

The parallel bars should be placed di- 
rectly below a safety belt (Illustration 5). 
Workouts then should proceed safely, if 


the bars are protected adequately with 
mats and if the safety belt is used to ad- 
vantage. 

Spotting Hints — The spotter should 
work below rather than above the bars in 
order to avoid personal injury. Sudden 
contact with the downward movement of 
the performer might result in a broken 
arm for the spotter (Illustration 5). 


Flying Rings 

The flying rings need offer no hazard if 
the tricks are spotted effectively. Falls 
may result from off-balance movements 
such as swinging shoulder-balances or 
handbalances, and from the execution of 
stunts that are mis-timed, but the wise 
use of the hand safety belt and spotters 
should eliminate falls. 

A gradual progression from elementary 
to advanced tricks should bring about in- 
creased strength in the grip as well as in- 
creased efficiency and skill. 

Spotting Hints—1. At least three spot- 
ters should be used for the flying rings— 
one at each end and one at the middle of 
the swing. These spotters are all avail- 
able for a trick at either end of the swing 
(Illustration 6). 2. Be prepared for mis- 
timed movements. 3. The performer should 
try a difficult stunt only when he is ready 
for it. He should be intent on improving 
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Illustration 6 


his form in old tricks and should be de- 
veloping his strength for new and ad- 
vanced tricks. 4. A small swing should 
be used at first to get the feel of all tricks. 
5. The front fly-away should be tried at 
first with spotters and a hand safety belt. 
The backward fly-away may be preceded 
by a backward double straddle cut-away. 


Side Horse 


Theside horseoffers few danger elements. 
The hands slip occasionally on the pom- 
mels but this may be avoided almost com- 
pletely by the proper use of magnesium 
carbonate. At times the wrists may suffer 
stiffness and soreness but rest, wisely- 
spaced, wisely-timed practice periods, and 
the use of a wrist band should bring re- 
lief. 

Spotting Hints—1. Whenever a stunt 
demands pivoting on one hand or circling 
maneuvers, a possible fall may be avoided 
by adequate spotting (Illustration 7). 2. 
Leg burns may be prevented if the per- 
former wears long gym trousers as he 
practices on the side horse. 


Long Horse 


The long horse as a vaulting apparatus 
may be spotted effectively by one or two 
men standing at the end of the horse (II- 
lustration 8). Magnesium carbonate in 
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Illustration 9 





Illustration 7 


proper amounts, and gradual progress in 
regard to the difficulty of the stunts at- 
tempted are the safety measures advised 
for the long horse. A short, well-timed run 
is perhaps more advantageous to the be- 
ginner in the development of a powerful 
spring. Experience will enable him to de- 
termine the correct run for his particular 
abilities. 

Spotting Hints—1. The spotter should 
watch the performer’s hands. They may 
slip as they attempt to grasp the appara- 
tus. 2. The performer might mis-judge 
the location where his hands should be 
placed. 3. The performer might have too 
much momentum to control the trick sat- 
isfactorily. 


Tumbling 


The safety belt should be used for the 
beginner in advanced tumbling (Illustra- 


tion 9). After the tumbler has gained con- 
siderable confidence, it is sound to relin- 
quish the safety belt. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to provide adequate spotting (Illus- 
tration 10). 


General Hints 


A spotter or guard should be used: 
1. In addition to the belt if there is a like- 
lihood that the performer may strike a 
part of the apparatus such as the guy line 
of the horizontal bar. 2. Whenever the 


safety belt is deemed unnecessary but the 
possibility of danger is present. 3. When- 
ever a performer is attempting a complete 
figure, routine, or combination for the first 
time. 4. Whenever a performer is at- 
tempting a stunt which he has not prac- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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| Basketball Suggestions From the 
1939 Championship Coaches 


Developing a Basketball 


Team for Tournament 
Play 


By Grady Skillern 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


play, there are a number of things 

that the coach must keep in mind. 
Some of the most important are: sched- 
ule, material, physical ability, mental at- 
titude, and the type of play to be used in 
tournament. 

In most states the baskeball season is 
climaxed by the tournament. This being 
the case, it is important that a coach have 
the players on his team reach their peak 
at this time. The following plan has been 
used for a number of years by our school. 
We open our season with a small school, 
but one with which we expect to play a 
good game, and follow this with two hard 
games before the Christmas vacation. 
These hard games will bring out all our 
faults and give us a line on our material. 
If we lose, we have time to correct our 
mistakes before tournament time. 

When the boys are dismissed for the 
Christmas vacation, they are asked to stay 
away from the court for about a week. 
When we return, all the mistakes which 
were discovered in the early games are 
pointed out and the boys start enthusi- 
astically to make necessary corrections. 

These early games have given me a line 
on my material and corrections that should 
be made as to the type of offense and de- 
fense that I plan to use for the season’s 
play. 

Our schedule consists of sixteen to eight- 
een scheduled games and an attempt is 
made to space what we consider our hard- 
est opponents. Each game is played with- 
out much reference to future games on the 
schedule. We never permit our team to 
enter any tournament during the regular 
schedule period. We place all the impor- 
tance on being in the best of physical con- 
dition for the State Tournament. 

We schedule one or two games away 
from home where it wil! be necessary for 
us to stay overnight in a hotel. I have 
found that this experience is very valuable. 
The players learn what is expected of them 
while on such a trip and part of the ex- 
citement is removed when they go to the 
tournament. 

During the playing season, we are 
watching for the first signs of staleness 
and begin to shorten practice periods. We 
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also use a number of new drills that re- 
quire very little physical work. Here is 
where I believe that the coach must be 
sure that the proper mental attitude is 
present at all times. 

As we approach tournament time, we 
begin to point out the strong teams of the 
state and study their personnel, style of 
offense and defense. In case some of these 
teams are using something that is different 
from what we have been meeting in our 











8. Claude Mikkelsen—Missouri 

9. J. A. Thompson—Montana—Class A 
13. Lee Liston—Nevada 

15. Ernest Gates—North Dakota 

17. Grady Skillern—Oklahoma 

19. Lyles Alley—S, C.—Class B 


scheduled play, we spend a little time prac- 
ticing to meet this new situation. As an 
example, there is one strong team that uses 
a zone defense. If we do not review and 
practice the method of attacking a zone 
defense before we meet it, the result will 
invariably be defeat. 

When tournament time arrives, we hope 
that each boy is in the very best of phys- 
ical and mental condition. We enter the 
tournament, realizing that every game to 
be played is the important one, and no 
mention is made of any team except the 
next one that we are to meet. The play- 
ers are not permitted to watch, but for a 
few minutes, any other games in the tour- 
nament. They are required to stay off 
their feet as much as possible and an effort 
is made to keep them from thinking about 
the next game until they are dressed and 
ready to play. 


The Value of Winning a 
Championship 


By Lyles Alley 
High School, Taylors, South Carolina 


NY worth-while goal in life is 
A reached only through hard work, 
and any goal attained is an ac- 
complishment. The ambition of every 
coach and every athletic team is to win a 
championship. However, we must do 
something besides wishing. We must have 
morale, co-operation, teamwork, leader- 
ship, skill, loyalty and great deal of hard 
work. The team must have also the will 
and desire to practice and train. 

With these principles in mind, we must 
lay down the fundamentals and plan our 
work accordingly. The practices should 
be planned to perfect the weaknesses of 
the individual and the team. The season’s 
schedule must be made to fit the ability of 
the team. By this I mean a team should 
be brought along in much the same way 
as a boxer is developed. A boxer meets 
opponents who have had about the same 
amount of experience that he has had. He 
is not sent into the ring against a champion 
in his first few bouts, and neither should a 
group of boys be sent against a team that 
is much more experienced and older than 
they. This has a tendency to give a team 
an inferiority complex from the beginning, 
and fails to show the individual boy that 
he has improved since he began training. 
However, if the boys are given competi- 
tion in their own class and play on even 
terms with their competitors, they can see 
improvement and feel more encouraged 
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about their work in daily practices. 

When a group of boys find that they 
have a possibility of winning a champion- 
ship, they come early to practice, enjoy the 
work, seek to improve themselves, keep up 
with their studies, and meet the general 
routine of the school with much enthusi- 
asm. Once in the habit of meeting this 
last requirement, they find that after the 
season is over they are up with their work 
and it is easy to continue. These two im- 
portant factors accomplished, the boys be- 
gin to gain confidence in themselves as 
individuals and as a team, At last they 
see the fruits of teamwork, co-operation, 
loyalty and regular practice. Using each 
game as a stepping stone to the top, they 
finally reach their goal, the championship. 
Any one who has won a championship, 
either as a player or coach, will never for- 
get the thrill this brings. Yes, it is worth 
all the effort it takes to win a champion- 
ship and the lesson it teaches in the game 
of life is invaluable. 

But not all teams can win champion- 
ships. What about the losing team? 
Usually when a student gets behind in one 
of his classes and feels that he does not 
have a chance to pass for the semester, he 
wants to drop the subject and take up 
something else. This often happens in 
athletics. When boys have a losing team, 
they are often ridiculed by spectators, 
parents, sports writers, and opponents 
alike. The coach sometimes ridicules them 
and instead of developing confidence, gives 
them a feeling of inferiority, thereby losing 
all chance of pulling them out of the 
slump. They hate to attend practice, fall 
behind in their school work and acquire a 
what’s-the-use attitude. In their practices 
they are petulant and care-free. Their 
spirit is at a low ebb and consequnetly 
their training suffers. When not in good 
condition, they injure themselves by try- 
ing to play a fast game. 

Championships, good grades, and char- 
acter are hard enough to achieve with an 
inconquerable spirit. With the incentive 
to win gone, there is very little chance of 
accomplishing anything. Therefore, it is 
the duty of the coach to plan his practices 


and schedules to fit the material available 


and develop championship attitudes rather 
than let his boys develop an inferiority 
complex that may follow them through 
life. 


Trends in Defense 
By Ernest H. Gates 
High School, Jamestown, North Dakota 


UST a few years ago we played a 
schedule of games in which we met 
a zone defense quite often. When 
one meets a zone defense about seven 
times during 4 season of eighteen games 
and those zone-defense games are spread 
throughout the season, one must spend 
considerable time each week getting an 
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offense set for a different situation. Meet- 
ing a zone defense requires much different 
play from that necessary against a man- 
to-man defense. 

This season we have not yet met a zone 
defense, and from what I can learn of the 
types of defenses being used, I do not be- 
lieve that we shall. There must be a rea- 
son for this which I shall try to explain a 
little later. First, I want to mention a 
very unorthodox defense that we ran into 
last year, a defense used by a team that 
got to the semi-finals in the state tourna- 
ment. The offense of this team was a fast- 
break. Their defense may be detailed as 
follows: When the opponents took the ball 
off their defensive board, the three front 
men stayed pretty much in position for a 
very strong, fast break and did not drop 
back on defense. This left the guards 
outnumbered four or five to two. The 
guards were forced to do their best with 
very little help. However, if the shot were 
missed, those guards, being good rebound 
men, often got the ball and made a long 
pass up the floor to one of the three men. 
These three men gave the opponents’ 
guards some trouble. The philosophy of 
that defense seemed to be this: Let the 
opponents score against our weak defense, 
but we will score more than they do. Their 
scores very nearly verified that philosophy. 

The death of the zone defense in this ter- 
ritory as an entire defense seems to be the 
result of a theory that the defense must 
answer the offense. 

Those teams using a zone defense usual- 
ly met a fast break. They were being fast- 
breaked to death. It seems that in their 
helplessness they changed to a man-to-man 
defense. This defense caused a great rise 
in screening, block plays, and a deliberate 
attack. Defensively-minded teams retali- 
ated with a pressing defense in which the 
offensive team was not allowed to set itself 
for screenplays. When offensive teams 
found themselvesagainst a pressing defense, 
they immediately developed screen-off 
maneuvers for the rebound men and again 
galloped down the floor on a fast break. 
These defenses drove so many teams into 
breaking fast that the exponents of the 
zone defense failed to find the opportunity 
to use their pet defense. But they did see 
where it could help, and the exponents of 
a man-to-man defense saw the same thing. 
That is, if a man were guarding an oppon- 
nent on the weak side of the floor or 
farthest away from the ball, he could slide 
over and take an advantageous position in 
front of the basket. Here he might pick 
up a loose man or better yet, help his team 
mates protect the basket. This might well 
be called a combination zone and man-to- 
man defense, or a switching man-to-man 
defense. I have been informed that a 
number of Western schools are doing this 
considerably. Last year we tried to use a 
straight switching defense, and after one 
game I was accused of using a zone de- 
fense. At times, I must admit, it looked 


worse than that, but we certainly were not 
trying to use a zone defense. 

This switching defense has done one 
thing for basketball. It has ruined a slow, 
deliberate offense , the type that makes 
spectators yawn. 

It is impossible to have scores like those 
that are being made now, 100 points in a 
game, if teams use slow, deliberate offenses. 
If statistics were gathered on the number 
of types of offenses that coaches are try- 
ing to use, I would make a guess that the 
fast break would win by far. What about 
the defense? The theory seems to be: 
Just come along the best that you can and 
come with speed and stop anybody. It 
is not really that bad, but the hair of 
many a coach has turned gray trying to 
stop some of the teams. Thirty-five 
points ought to win a game, but not when 
the opponents get fifty-two. 


Continuity in the Offense 


By Claude E. Mikkelsen 
High School, Joplin, Missouri 


4 ] “ past few years have brought 
about a great change in offensive 
basketball. That change has been 

the addition of continuity to the offensive 
movements. Continuity has been added 
because most coaches agree that an of- 
fense has to work fast and always be ready 
to strike in order to get through a strong 
defense. In order to work fast and always 
be ready to strike, the offense must be 
continuous and every man should be able 
to play every position to make this con- 
tinuous offense successful. 

One of the big advantages of continuity 
is that, if a team gets a lead, it does not 
have to take chance shots. It is only nec- 
essary to keep possession of the ball and 
take sure shots. 

In building an offense a coach should 
have offensive drills that fit into his offen- 
sive system, on which he should spend a 
considerable amount of time each day. I 
would like to illustrate a few of the offen- 
sive drills that we use here at the Joplin 
Senior High School. 

We have our offensive positions num- 
bered with three men out and the other 
two in and near the side lines, as shown 
in Diagram 1. 

In Diagram 2, X3 passes to X2 and cuts 
inside of O2 forming a screen. X2 drib- 
bles behind X3, passes to X4 and cuts in- 
side of 04 forming a screen. X4 dribbles 
behind X2, passes to X3, who has taken 
the original position of X2, and cuts in- 
side of O3 forming a screen. This con- 
tinuity is kept up, until someone gets a 
break for the basket. 

In Diagram 3, X4 passes to X5 and has 
the option of cutting inside of 05, between 
O05 and X5 or outside of X5. If he cuts 
inside of O05, he may take a return pass 
from X5, or he may form a screen. If he 
cuts between 05 and X5, he forms a screen 
for X5 to shoot over. If he cuts outside of 
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X5, he may take a return pass. If he does 
get a return pass, X5 swings around to- 
ward the free-throw line and may take a 
return pass from X4 if 05 picks up X4. 
If X5 does not shoot, does not cut for the 
basket or does not return a pass to X4, 
he passes to X3 and screens 03. X3 drib- 
bles behind X5 and passes to X4, who 
has taken the original position of X5, and 
cuts inside of 04, between 04 and X4 or 
outside of X4. This continuity is kept up 
until a shot is taken. 

Diagram 4 is the same as Diagram 3 
except that the play is on the opposite side 
of the floor. 

In Diagram 6 all five men work in the 
continuity. X2, X3 or X4 may start the 
movement the same as in Diagrams 2, 3 
and 4. Let us start the same as in Dia- 
gram 3. X4 passes to X5 and cuts inside 
of 05 forming a screen. X5 dribbles be- 
hind X4 but cannot get close enough for 
a shot. He may now pass to X3, X2 or 
X1. Let us assume he passes to X2, then 
he would cut inside of 02 forming a screen. 
X2 dribbles behind X5 and in for a shot. 
If X2 cannot get a shot,:he may pass to 
anyone he chooses and cut for a return 
pass or to form a screen. This continuity 
is kept up until a shot is taken. 

The secret of success in offensive drills is 
that the men should stay well apart and 
be able to pass, dribble and cut fast. Ifa 
coach has one or two exceptionally tall 
men who are slow, he may play a single 
or double post in near the free-throw lanes, 
and use the rest of the boys in the con- 
tinuity. 

In Diagram 5, X1 and X5 may move in 
for double post men with X2, X3 and X4 
working in the continuity. 

If a coach wants to use a single post, 
then he should use the set-up, as shown 
in Diagram 6 and let X2, X3, X4 and X5 
work in the continuity. 


Team Spirit and Morale 
in Basketball 


By Lee Liston 
Lincoln County High School, Panaca, 


Nevada 


basketball. There is no substitute 


Fh issetat, Thee are necessary in 
for them but fundamentals will not 


win for the average teams if the excep- 
tional aggregations also have fundament- 
als. What then will bring average teams 
through to win in competition that counts? 
The same thing that keeps good teams in 
the win column, spirit and morale. Everv- 
one has seen a favorite fall by the wayside 
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in the supreme test because of the collapse 
of team spirit and morale. On the other 
hand, the fighting underdog has been seen 
to rise to heights undreamed of to win 
over impossible odds. 

When a team that was composed of no 
star players but ten average boys, not one 
of whom was six feet tall, a team that had 
lost ten regular season games but recov- 
ered sufficiently to take eleven straight, 
including a state crown, was asked the rea- 
son for its success, the boys unanimously 
replied, “Fight, team spirit and morale.” 

If these reasons for success are true, 
every coach will be happy to learn how 
surprisingly simple it is to secure fight, 
team spirit and morale. The boys them- 
selves think the most important thing is 
training. Nothing will build spirit in a 
team like honest, sincere training where 
boys do it because they want to; be- 
cause it is all part of the plan that will pay 
off for them when it counts most. The 
quickest thing to break team morale, no 
matter how many apologies, penalties or 
forgivings, is the breaking of training by 
any one or by all team members. 

The boys believe another sure morale- 
builder is the development of a good atti- 
tude of the players toward substitutes 
coming into the game. This is brought 
about principally by the development of 
good coach-and-team fellowship on and off 
the court. The process that brings about 
the condition where every boy learns to 
like and respect every other member can- 
not be overemphasized. This tends to 
stimulate fight regardless of what men are 
representing the team in the game. 

The last point mentioned by the team 
was that of the reaction of the coach and 
team in winning and losing games. In win- 
ning, the squad came to realize that they 
might have easily lost and all victories 
brought a sense of appreciation. When the 
losses arrived, the boys appreciated en- 
couragement from the coach. A spirit of 
“We'll fight harder and win next time,” 
leaves no room for alibis. Seldom should 
a team be reprimanded by a coach for 
losing. 

Now the simple solution of how these 
things are brought about is defined by the 
team in one word, confidence. Confidence 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Variations of the Pivot 
Play 


Play 1—Illustrations 1-5—-The guard 
bounce passes to the pivot man and breaks 
for the basket as indicated. He receives a 
return pass and dribbles in for a shot. 


Play 2—Illustrations 6-10—The center re- 
ceives the pass from the guard who breaks 
for the basket as in Play 1. The pivoter 
fakes to pass to the guard, reverses and drib- 
bles in for a shot. 


Play 4—lIllustrations 16-20—The guard 
passes to the pivot man. The forward (9) 
fakes a break for the basket, changes direc- 
tion, driving across in front of the pivoter 
for the pass and a set shot. 


Splitting a Changing 
Man-for-Man Defense 


Play 3—lllustrations 11-15—The guard 
passes to the forward and breaks to the out- 
side, receives a return pass from the forward 
who breaks for the basket, receiving a lob 
pass from the guard for a shot. Note es- 
pecially in Illustration 12, if the guards had 
not shifted, the offensive guard could have 
dribbled around and into the basket for the 
shot. They are shifting to avoid being 
blocked. The forward by quickly passing to 
the guard and running for the basket gets 
ahead ot the defensive forward. The most 
important point regarding this type of of- 
fense is the pass to the man driving into the 
basket. 


These pictures are presented by the courtesy 
of the Last-Bilt Basketball Educational Bureau 
and edited by A. A. Schabinger, Director. 
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General Palmer E. Pierce— 
Dr. James Naismith 
Their Contributions to Athletics 


§ bye men, General Palmer E. Pierce and Dr. 
James Naismith, each of whom has made a con- 
siderable contribution to the Nation’s athletics, 
have recently died. With the work that these men 
did in the way of extending and improving athletics 
in the schools and colleges, those of the older gen- 
eration are undoubtedly familiar. Some of the 
younger coaches may not realize how much they are 
indebted to these men who pioneered in the field of 
athletics. 

Following the football season of 1905, incessant 
cries were raised against football and demands were 
made that college presidents should abolish the 
game. The major objection voiced by the critics 
was that the game as then played uieiled too many 
physical hazards. Many educators who had found 
that there were certain problems connected with 
football would have been willing to abolish the 

e which caused them some annoyance. In the 
winter of 1905 Chancellor McCracken of New York 
University invited a number of college presidents 
to meet with him in New York City. It undoubtedly 
was the hope of some who attended the meeting that 
the group would abolish — football. A young 
West Point captain, Palmer E. Pierce, who repre- 
sented the Military Academy made a plea for the 
preservation of football. Captain Pierce stated in 
substance that the army approved of games such as 
football which tested the morale and physical fibre 
of the player. He added that if all of the colleges 
abolished football, the army would continue to play 
the game. It is generally recognized that Captain 
Pierce’s remarks turned the tide and encouraged 
some men in the meeting who wanted to save foot- 
ball to propose that the colleges of the Nation unite, 
not for the purpose of destroying the game, but 
rather for the purpose of eradicating objectionable 
features that in any way were connected with the 
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game of football. Thus was born the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association which Captain Pierce, 
later promoted to Brigadier General, served as 
president for more than a quarter of a century. 

The man who more than anyone else saved col- 
lege football thirty-five years ago was General 
Palmer E. Pierce whom the Aruietic Journat to- 
day proudly honors as a great American, a splendid 
soldier and a friend and benefactor of the game 
that more than any other is distinctly American- 
our American game of football. 

While a student at the International Y. M. C. A. 
Training School at Springfield, Dr. James Naismith 
in 1891 originated the game of basketball. Dr. 
Naismith, recognizing the need of a good game that 
might be played between football and baseball sea- 
sons, invented a game that more school and college 
boys have played in the last forty-nine years than 
any other team-game. Others have called attention 
to the fact that football, baseball, tennis, golf and 
lacrosse have been in the process of evolution for a 
great many years. Dr. Naismith, however, deserves 
all the honor and credit for originating the great 
game of basketball. 

American football is peculiarly a national game, 
that is, it is not played beyond the national and ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States. Basketball, 
however, aside from being popular in our own coun- 
try, is also played in forty-nine foreign countries. 
As indicative of the popularity of basketball here 
at home in comparison with other sports, the All 
Sports Book for 1935 estimated that basketball 
drew 80,000,000 paid attendance, baseball 50,000,000 
and football 40,000,000. 

Believing as we do that there is far more good 
than bad to be derived from an amateur game such 
as basketball, we honor Dr. Naismith not only be- 
cause he gave us a splendid game but also because, 
thereby, he contributed to the upbuilding of ster- 
ling American manhood. 


The American Way 


J bees destruction of the Graf Spee by its com- 
mander called forth several editorials in the 
daily press, commenting upon the difference be- 
tween the United States navy and that of Germany. 
It is the policy and tradition of the United States 
navy that, once a battleship has entered a fight 
with an enemy ship or fleet, it will continue fighting 
so long as the ship is afloat. These editorials 
pointed out that apparently the policy of the Ger- 
man navy is to sink its own ships when the odds 
seem to be against them. 

Whether this is entirely true respecting the Ger- 
man navy we are not prepared to say. We simply 
quote from certain editorial writers in important 
American newspapers. We mention the incident 
because there are some whose philosophy leads 
them to advocate the destruction of an institution 
that is having difficulty in making satisfactory 
progress; for instance, if our capitalistic system 
now and then suffers troublesome depression 
periods, the communists would destroy the system. 
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We need not look beyond the field of athletics for 
another analogy. There are many headaches con- 
nected with the administration of amateur athletics. 
There is not an amateur sport in our country that 
has not been criticized because, now and then, pro- 
fessional tendencies have crept in. Frequently 
some administrator with a headache, brought on by 
his responsibility in administering some phase of 
amateur athletics, gives up and suggests scuttling 
the whole thing. This is not in accordance with the 
American way. The majority of Americans favor 
sticking to the ship and doing their duty instead of 
looking for an easier way out. 


Education and Football 


| ape ntl Mr. Arch Ward of the Chicago Trib- 
une had members of his staff interview presi- 
dents of several mid-Western universities on the 
subject of college football. 

All of the sentiments expressed by these prom- 
inent educators are well worth repeating. We are, 
however, quoting only a few points touched upon 
by these men, selecting those that are, more or less, 
of national aspect and omitting those that may 
apply particularly to the mid-West. 

‘‘Life is education—education is life. Education 
may become so selective that the group loses contact 
with the people and no longer can produce the Na- 
tion’s leaders. 

‘‘Universal education, if a free instrument, must 
eventually bring about the democracy as a way of 
life. Education in its inclusive sense promotes hu- 
man values, the dignity and excellence of the indi- 
vidual, and universal understandings. It makes for 
social awareness and the development of mutual 
aid. It promotes the idea of justice and the general 
good. It develops individual and social responsibil- 
ities,’’ Clarence A. Dykstra, President, University 
of Wisconsin. 

With the broad conception of education as ex- 
pressed by President Dykstra, it is easily under- 
stood why the president of this university believes 
that intercollegiate football has a proper place in 
undergraduate activities and that it, if properly 
controlled, contributes to the purposes of education. 

‘“Northwestern believes in physical education for 
all, broadly interpreted, and all students are re- 
quired to take part. The program, including sports, 
has been so attractive that many continue after re- 
quirements have been satisfied. We believe we do 


- better when the whole program, in a sense, is 


brought to a head in intercollegiate athletics. 

‘‘It is my firm belief that intercollegiate football 
has a proper place in undergraduate activity, that 
it contributes to the purposes of education,’’ Presi- 
dent Franklyn B. Snyder, Northwestern University. 

‘‘No doubt in the present sharp competition of 
educational institutions for promising football ma- 
terial things are done that strain the letter and 
spirit of the amateur code. Nevertheless, it is my 
opinion that the cause of athletics in our institutions 
will be protected and advanced by efforts to elim- 
inate the evils rather than to eliminate the game,’’ 
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President Edward C. Elliott, Purdue University. 

It might be added that Dr. Elliott’s son, Ed, Jr., 
was a regular on the Purdue basketball team, a good 
center and not subsidized. 

President Herman B. Wells of Indiana University 
is to be congratulated on his broad view of the func- 
tion of a university. One of President Wells’ prin- 
cipal aims is to extend the influence of the univer- 
sity, intellectually and artistically, to all the people 
of Indiana and, furthermore, to bring the people of 
the state such as journalists, bankers, business men 
and scientists to the university for conferences. 

‘‘Regarding football,’’? President Wells says, 
‘*there’s something about it that we like to asso- 
ciate with American qualities—its ruggedness and 
virility and aggressiveness.’’ 

‘*T have little patience with those who pick out 
individual instances to support an argument that 
football doesn’t do a young man any good. It de- 
pends entirely on the person concerned. Some stu- 
dents don’t get any good out of history or economics 
because they don’t approach their studies in the 
proper spirit. It’s true of any activity. On the 
other hand, if a boy is properly disposed, he can 
derive immeasurable benefit from football. The 
game brings out endurance, stamina, the spirit of 
co-operation, the ability to take it on the chin—all 
of which are important in later life,’’ President Ku- 
gene A. Gilmore, University of Iowa. 

‘*My whole philosophy is that a university should 
be an integrated institution, every activity taking 
its proper place. 

‘*F'ootball has values for education, but I simply 
don’t like to see football rated above, say, the de- 
partment of mathematics or the law school,’’ Presi- 
dent Alexander G. Ruthven, University of Michi- 
gan. 

According to Dr. Arthur Cutts Willard, Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, the university’s 
Memorial Stadium, erected in memory of its world- 
war dead and built by the contributions of 21,000 
students, faculty men, alumni and friends, is evi- 
dence of the place that intercollegiate football holds 
in the hearts of Illinois men and women. As an edu- 
cator, Dr. Willard believes that the ‘‘ prime function 
of a university is to teach and equip young men and 
women’’ and that among its extra-curricular activ- 
ities there is a place for a balanced intercollegiate 
athletic program. 

‘*Intercollegiate contests are a factor in preserv- 
ing the sanity of the country. They engender a 
healthy state of mind, eliminate moods and germs 
of revolution,’’ Father O’Hara, Notre Dame. 

‘*College football is based on a principle which is 
basically American—the principle of representa- 
tion. It is enriched by all the loyalty and respon- 
sibility and unity of action that go with the ful- 
fillment of that principle,’’ J. L. Morrill, Vice Presi- 
dent, Ohio State. 

If the attitude of the mid-West university presi- 
dents is any criterion, then the leading educators 
of the country do not believe that football is an 
obstacle to education. 
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Football as Played in Some of the 
Bowl Games 


wing-back on the line of scrimmage, the 
other two backs behind the line (see Dia- 


The Rose Bowl Game 


WO great football squads met in 
| the famous Pasadena Bowl on New 
Year’s day and put on a masterful 
exhibition of football. To the average fan 
there were not enough thrills, but to the 
hundreds of coaches, who had gathered 
from all over the Nation for their annual 
Football Coaches’ Meeting, the 1940 Rose 
Bowl Game offered just the kind of a con- 
test they wanted to see. 

Southern California won the game, their 
sixth successive victory in Rose Bowl com- 
petition but Tennessee put up a great 
fight and had it not been for two every 
unfortunate and crucial breaks, the game 
might have ended in a 7-7 tie. 

As the game was played, the Trojans 
deserved to win, rolling up a total gain of 
293 yards to 157 yards for Tennessee, and 
making seveyteen first downs to eight. As 
was expected, the Jones’ men were more 
powerful and they used their power to 
good advantage, gaining 252 yards from 
running in fifty-eight attempts while Ten- 
nessee carried the ball only twenty-eight 
times for a total gain of 91 yards. In pass- 
ing, Southern California tried fourteen, 
completing seven for a gain of forty- 
one yards; Tennessee attempted thirteen 
passes, completing five for sixty-six yards. 
The superiority of the Trojans over the 
Volunteers is reflected in the fact that they 
had possession of the ball eighty times to 
the Tennesseans’ fifty-two. 

The punting by both teams was excel- 
lent, Southern California averaging forty 
yards in eight attempts and Tennessee 
forty and one-half in eleven tries. Ten- 
nessee made no effort to retain possession 
of the ball but always punted on third 
down, or before, if deep in their own terri- 
tory. Once when they were behind seven 
points, they passed from behind their own 
goal line for an 18-yard gain. (See Dia- 
gram 9). This is the pass that started the 
Volunteers on their long march of over 
eighty yards that ended disastrously in a 
tumble, which was recovered by Southern 
California, 

It was very evident from the outset that 
Tennessee had implicit faith in its defense. 
They received the kick-off and immedi- 
ately carried the ball to the 37-yard line 
where on third down and 5 yards to go 
Tennessee elected to punt. Throughout the 
game, until they were behind and the game 
was drawing to a close, the Volunteers 
played rather conservatively, punting 
early and waiting for the bréaks. Their 
impressive record of being undefeated, 
untied and unscored upon in 1939, was ac- 
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complished by such tactics and for a while, 
up until the last minute of the first half, 
it seemed that this policy might also topple 
the Trojans. There were only fifty-seven 
seconds left to play in the first half when 
they received the bad break which con- 
tributed greatly to the first Southern Cal- 
ifornia touchdown. Twice earlier in the 
half they had stopped the Coast cham- 
pions after the Men of Troy had worked 
the ball down deep into Tennessee terri- 
tory, and they probably would have done 
it again, had it not been for a penalty for 
unnecessary roughness that was assessed 
against one of the Tennessee linemen. 
Even with only one yard to go, it took the 
Jones’ men two downs to put the ball 
over. 

The outstanding feature of the Ten- 
nessee defense was the tackling of the 
secondary. Seldom has more deadly tack- 
ling been noticed. Another obvious char- 
acteristic of the Tennessee defense was its 
agility. The men were outweighed by 
Southern California but despite the fact 
that the Trojans were blocking viciously, 
seldom was a Volunteer knocked off his 
feet. This was true of the whole team, 
linemen as well as backs. 

Apparently the Tennessee line was in- 
structed to drive in one or two steps and 
then slide towards the point of attack. 
The forwards used these tactics all through 
the game and during the first half when 
Southern California made many attempts 
to run outside the tackles this strategy 
was highly successful. Later in the game, 
however, when the Trojans began to use 
power plays inside of tackle, the Tennessee 
boys found themselves driven backwards, 
and it was then that Schindler, behind the 
powerful, hard-charging Southern Cali- 
fornia linemen, turned in the best ball- 
carrying of the day. 

Southern California indicated, on the 
other hand, from the outset that they in- 
tended to control the ball, and to hold on 
to the ball as long as possible. They 
waited until fourth down to punt; the first 
time that they had the ball, they tried a 
fullback plunge on third down on their 
own 21-yard line when they needed four 
yards for a first down. Throughout the 
game, the Trojans relied more on offense 
than on defense, using a variety of shifts 
and formations with a number of running 
plays and passes from each formation. 
That they succeeded is now history. 

Both teams used the huddle; Tennessee 
went directly from the huddle into their 
formations; Southern California went 
from their huddle into several preliminary 
formations, usually with a nine-man line, 
the seven linemen, the blocking back and 


grams 10 and 11). Then the blocking 
back and wing-back dropped back into the 
backfield while the linemen crouched into 
their positions on the line. 

Tennessee used only one formation be- 
sides a punt formation. This one forma- 
tion was used behind a balanced line, both 
to the left and right, and had two pecu- 
liarities. One was the position that the 
blocking back assumed. He stood behind 
the right guard on formations to the right, 
and behind the left guard on formations to 
the left, reaching sideways with his hands 
under the center. He was not closer than 
a yard, however, to comply with the rules, 
but he was always in a position to take the 
ball from the center if he wanted to. This 
blocking quarterback pivoted out of this 
position backwards on heavy-side plays 
and faked pivoting on weak-side plays or 
on slices into the line by the tail-back. The 
assignments and positions of the other 
three backs were very similar to the as- 
signments and positions of a standard 
single wing-back formation when used be- 
hind a balanced line. The advantage of 
the quarterback taking such a stance was 
that he was constantly in a position to 
take the ball from the center, and either 
carry it himself or pass it, or give it to one 
of the other backs or fake handing it. 

The other peculiarity of the Tennessee 
formation was that the same linemen were 
always on the heavy and short sides. This 
switch of linemen was done as they came 
out of the huddle. (See Diagrams 1 and 
2.) One advantage of this maneuver was 
that the guards, tackles and ends have to 
memorize and learn to execute only the 
assignments of the heavy side or the weak 
side on whichever side they happened to 
be. Another distinct advantage of this 
maneuver was that men best fitted to 
carry out the assignments of the heavy 
side were always on the heavy side whether 
the play went to the left or to the right. 
The same was true of the weak side. 

Southern California used several forma- 
tions, favoring a single-wing type behind 
an unbalanced line, but with the weak-side 
tackle split about one yard from the center 
and the weak-side end split about one yard 
from the tackle. This formation was used 
both to the left and right but mostly to 
the right. The long-side end was split 
usually one and a half to two yards. An- 
other formation used frequently was an 
unusual form of a short punt behind the 
same type of unbalanced line but unbal- 
anced almost always to the right with the 
ends and weak-side tackle split the same 
way. In this formation the blocking back 
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FEMALE CLEATS WITH COMPRESSO-LOCK ATTACHMENT RULED LEGAL 


A YEAR IN ADVANCE! 


~—aheS /1939—atone, but confident, SPOT-BILT adopted female Compresso- 
——~ MN Lock cleats as standard equipment. This steadfast confidence in 


female cleats was the result of years of experiments and actual 
tests with both male and female cleats. AND NOW... 








194Q—our judgment is confirmed as to the practicality and safety of 
female cleats with Compresso-Lock attachment—a cleat assembly 
which has proved so superior that it presages a new trend in cleats 


—making it possible to use either oblong or conical cleats, or a 
combination of both. 
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took his position approximately behind the 
weak-side tackle. The fullback took his 
position approximately behind the hole be- 
tween the weak-side tackle and center. The 
tail-back was in a normal position with 
the other back behind the outside guard 
on the long side and on a line with the 
blocking back. On this formation the full- 
back handled the ball most of the time and 
either handed it to the tail-back or faked 
handing it to the tail-back and kept it 
usually between his right tackle and out- 
side guard or faked it to the tail-back, kept 
it and passed. The play in which he gave 
the ball to the tail-back, who ran between 
the weak-side tackle and end, was partic- 
ularly effective against Tennessee. (See 
Diagram 17.) 

Most of the Trojan’s ball-carrying and 
passing was done by the tail-back although 
he was called the quarterback and the 
same player usually played the tail-back 
position on both the left and right forma- 
tions. In Schindler, Lansdell and Nave, 
Southern California had three of the finest 
tail-backs in the country and these three 
stars were rotated in and out of the game 
in such a way that there was always a 
fresh ball-carrier and signal-caller in the 
game. Schindler carried the ball nineteen 
times and gained seventy-eight yards; 
Lansdell carried it seventeen times for a 
gain of seventy-two yards and Nave car- 
ried it five times for a gain of twenty-five 
yards. The two fullbacks, Peoples and 
Banta, carried the ball only thirteen times, 
advancing it sixty-four yards. The tail- 
backs also did almost all the passing. It 
is interesting to note that the Southern 
California tail-back passer always faked 
to carry the ball into the line on a slice 
play, before he faded back and to one side 


to pass. Accompanying this write-up of 
the game are some diagramed plays used 
by Tennessee and Southern California. 

Diagrams 1 and 2 show the formation 
used by Tennessee. Diagrams 3-9 inclu- 
sive are Tennessee plays. 

In Diagram 1, 11 the left end plays close 
in, while 5 the right end is split. The full- 
back 3 is back three and one-half yards 
directly behind the seam between the cen- 
ter and 9; 4 is four and a half yards back 
directly behind the seam between the cen- 
ter and 7. 

In Diagram 2, the placing of the men is 
the same as in Diagram 1 except on the 
opposite side. 

In Diagram 3, 5 blocks the defensive 
right end and goes down the field; 6 blocks 
the defensive right tackle; 7 goes through 
for the right backer-up; the center blocks 
the defensive right guard; 9 and 10 block 
the defensive left guard to the left; 11 
blocks the defensive left tackle; 1 blocks 
the defensive left end and 2 goes through 
for the left backer-up; 3 carries the ball 
between the defensive left guard and the 
left tackle; 4 fakes to carry the ball. 





In Diagram 4, 5 brushes the defensive 
right end and goes down for the safety 
man; 6 and the center team on the right 
guard; 10 takes the left guard; 11 and 1 
team on the left tackle; 9 pulls out and 
comes across to block the defensive left 
end out of the play; 3 leads the play and 
takes the defensive left half. The ball is 
snapped to 4 who follows 7 and 2 outside 
tackle; 2 takes the left backer-up. 

In Diagram 5, 5 blocks the right end; 
6 and 7 team on the defensive right guard; 
9 takes the left guard; 10 goes for the left 
backer-up; 11 works on the left tackle; 1 
drives over his own left guard to take the 
defensive right backer-up; 2 half spins, 
then drives across and traps the defensive 
right tackle. The ball is snapped to 4 who 
half spins and fakes to 3; 3 leads the inter- 
ference inside tackle. 

In Diagram 6, 5 brushes the defensive 
right end and drives for the safety man; 
6, the center, 10 and 11 take the two 
guards and tackles; 9 pulls out and comes 
around for the defensive left half; 1 takes 
the left backer-up; 3 blocks the defensive 
left end. The ball is snapped to 4 who 
is led by 7 and 2 around the end. 

In Diagram 7, 5 brushes the defensive 
right end and drives for the defensive 
right half; 6 takes the right tackle; the 
center and 7 team on the right guard; 9 
and 10 team on the left guard; 11 takes 
the left tackle, while 1 takes the left end. 
The ball is snapped to 4 who half spins 
and fakes to 3; 2 and 3 drive for the two 
line-backers; 4 carries the ball over cen- 
ter. 

In Diagram 8, 5 blocks the defensive 
right tackle; 6 blocks the right guard; 10 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A new Crouse-Hinds type MUA flood- 
light has been developed with particular 
attention devoted to the servicing problems 
involved in athletic field installations. It 
has an adjustable stop mounting, so ar- 
ranged that it can be tipped completely 
over for convenience in relamping and 
cleaning and automatically returned to its 


exact original setting. 


This floodlight can now be furnished 
with a new hinged door that gives all the 
advantages of a weatherproof installation 
at a very moderate cost. Different lenses 
are available for controlling the beam of 
light. 





These modern features of design result in 
low maintenance and operating cost over 
a long period of years. 

Type MDS is a new high bay lighting 
unit especially designed for the efficient 
lighting of buildings with high ceilings, 
such as gymnasiums and indoor athletic 
arenas. It is ideal for lighting boxing and 
wrestling rings. 

Type MDS is also an excellent unit for 
lighting tennis courts and similar outdoor 
areas. 

A Crouse-Hinds representative will 
gladly assist in planning any kind of sports 
lighting. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Style 89—Game shoe of Yellow- 
back Kangaroo—soft toe—buffed 
sole—equipped with No. 6 cleats. 
Goodyear welt construction. School 
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Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger 
high schools. Made of the best grade of Ath-Tan 
Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, 
durable and a shoe we can recommend without 
reservation. Equipped with No. | cleats. Good- 
year welt construction. School Price...... $6.50 


Style OX—Same as O only has soft toe. School 
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Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is 
very tough and pliable and will withstand per- 
spiration. Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets 
high. Split shank soles of good grade Oak Tan 
leather. Equipped with game cleats. A good game 
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Style 77X—Same as 77 only has soft toe. School 
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Style H—Second oldest shoe in 
our line. A strictly university grade 
shoe. Upper of the finest Yellow- 
back. Split shank, Goodyear welt 
construction. Comes equipped with 
game cleats. School Price. $9.75 
Style HX—Same as H only has soft 
toe. School Price......... $9.75 
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Style P—The original quality} glov 
straight sole shoe. Used by mami} sprin 
professional and university team|! tion 
for practice as well as games. Mad 
of the finest selections of Ath-Ta 
leather and Oak sole leather 
Equipped with No. | cleats. Good. 


Style R—The oldest shoe in our 
line. Used as an all-round shoe for 
practice and games by many of the 
country's leading teams. Light, yet 
very tough and comfortable. Comes 
equipped with game cleats. Good- 
year welt construction. School 
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The House of Riddell has had 18 years’ experience with female cleats and fixtures and 13 years’ experience with the male cleat 
construction. Our shoes can be had in either construction. Our long experience is your safeguard and protection. _| 
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Reinforcement Plates, pair................... ac ae 10 
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Lace 

This Repair Kit Can Be Used for Both Male and Female Cleats. Spike 

Pitch 

Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool | Pitch 

kit. School Price for complete kit (22 Pitch 

Mob Nacckak bins s panedorel $10.00 [Pe 
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Style S—Our finest model Univer- 
sity shoe. A light, but very durable, 
glove-fitting yellowback Kangaroo 
sprint shoe. Hand-turned construc- 

0 


Style J—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 
SHS <iiewhe dp Sebew ei oes $7.00 


(Not Carried in Stock) 


KP-—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel....... 
JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel 
JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes 
J¥—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles 
KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles 


Style SB—Our very best feather- 











Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Fits like a glove... .$5.00 
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Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 
construction. Highest grade oak 
soles. Made of Athletic Tan leather. 
Two spikes in heel.......... $5.50 


TRACK AND FIELD SHOES 


le a 


Style NX—A track shoe long needed 
to meet the demand for a more 
durable practice shoe. It is of gen- 
uine Goodyear Welt construction. 
Has full sole which keeps upper from 
wearing out at heel. We believe 
this is the toughest track shoe 
PRP aes $4.50 


——Z 


Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 
cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 
ke Peer $5.50 





SPECIAL TRACK SHOES 
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-BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL SHOES 
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Style NB—A very fine Goodyear 


welt construction baseball shoe with 





‘TRACK ACCESSORIES 
CL... 4 «ccsengl debetienin deen babewamuicdentaees teres 
Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes............................ 
Laces for Track Shoes, per gross laces 





Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 
strong shoe. Upper made of the 
finest Athletic Tan leather. Used by 


. 164 carl ray = — split shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan quite a few Big League catchers and 
x Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Ex- Kangaroo. Used by many pro- pitchers. Best shoe in our line for 
24) tre strong and extra light... $8.50 RL sicka. wrx Carn a'y cece 5.5 this purpose $3.95 
nl Style NBS—Same as NB only has Style KBS—Same as KB only has 
10 short ¥% softball spikes...... $5.50 short ¥% softball spikes... ... $3.95 
| BASEBALL ACCESSORIES 

ee TE Le SOA Bite ee icf AY EE EY Ope OO $1.65 
ee. TEE TORTIE TAN DO EE PUT nee a ee 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, each...............0.0 00 ccc cece eee. 1.50 
| Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap aluminum, each........................ 1.00 
ONE Sel ONT DUNN, SUNN die nls o's. casino ac ea tiin's- au bho n's,bb Dvir owwnnidn 38 
| Pitchers" Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each... ...........0.0 00 ccc cee cece cece ec ewees .60 








Style T—A good durable track 
shoe. Upper made of tough Athletic 
Tan leather that insures fit, comfort 
and resists perspiration. ..... $3.75 


bbe 


Riddell Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three 
lengths:—price, each........ $0.05 
V4" for board tracks 

" for indoor dirt tracks 

" for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoes are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds 
the sole together in such a way that 
the spikes cannot punch up into the 
foot. 
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Style 33—Has a regular baseball 
upper made out of Athletic Tan 
leather. Leather insole and counter. 
Features a special moulded rubber 
outsole with cleats moulded on the 
sole which are especially adapted 
for softball. Each sole has two ex- 
tra removable golf spikes which can 
be used at the discretion of the 
player and can be easily removed 
if not desired. This shoe makes an 
excellent golf shoe; also, can be used 
as a football official's shoe. . .$3.75 





Olin T. Riddell, Imc. chicago, flineis 
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Football As Played in 
Some of the Bowl 


Games 
(Continued from page 22) 


takes the left guard; 11 blocks the left 
tackle; 7 blocks the defensive right end; 9 
pulls out and comes around with the inter- 
ference and is assigned to the right backer- 
up. The ball is snapped to 4 who full spins 
and hands it to 1; 4 completes the spin 
and blocks the defensive left end; 2 and 
3 lead the play outside tackle. 

Diagram 9 illustrates a pass from punt 
formation; 5 drives down to carry out the 
fake by fulfilling his assignment as an end 
on punt plays; 6 and 7 block the defensive 
right tackle and guard; 9 and 10 take the 
left tackle and guard; 1, 2 and 3 take the 
usual positions for punt protection; 11 
drives down as though to cover the punt, 
then cuts sharply in and takes the pass 
from 4. 

Diagrams 10 and 11 show the prelim- 
inary formations used by Southern Cali- 
fornia, as explained in the write-up, before 
going into their regular formations, as 
shown in Diagrams 12 and 13. Diagrams 
14-28 show some of the plays used by 
Southern California. 

In Diagram 14, 5 and 6 brush their op- 
ponents and drive across the secondary; 
the center takes the defensive right guard, 
while 8 goes for the right backer-up; 9 
and 10 team on the defensive left guard; 
11 lets the left tackle come through to be 
trapped by 2 and goes for the left backer- 
up; 1 takes the left end; 4 follows 3 in- 
side tackle. 

In Diagram 15, the play is run from an 
unbalanced line; 5 and 6 brush their op- 
posing end and tackle and drive diagonally 
into the secondary; the center takes the 
defensive right guard; 9 goes through for 
the right backer-up; 10 and 11 take the 
left guard and tackle; 1 takes the left end, 
while 2 comes around for the left backer- 
up; 3 and 8 lead the play outside the end. 

In Diagram 16, the defensive right 


‘ tackle and guard are taken by 5 and the 


center; 9 goes through for the right 
backer-up; 10 takes the defensive left 
guard, while 11 and 1 team on the left 
tackle; the left end is trapped by 2; 6 and 
8 pull out and lead the play, being assigned 
to the left backer-up and the defensive left 
half; 4 receives the snap from center and 
runs to his right before cutting sharply to 
take the play inside the defensive left end. 
In Diagram 17, 5 brushes his opposing 
end and goes for the right defensive half; 
6 permits the right tackle to come in a 
little, then side-blocks him; 2 and the 
center team on the defensive right guard; 
9 and 11 take the left guard and tackle; 
1 and 8 take the line-backers. The ball is 
snapped to 3 who half spins and gives it 
to 4 who drives inside guard. 
(Concluded in March issue) 
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OFFICIAL in 


Size, Shape, Weight 


Guaranteed 


Double Calf Laced. 


Finest Grade Peb- 
bled Cowhide, cut 
from the “bend” of 
the hide. 


Triple Lined, 



























laminated to avoid 
stretch. 


Molded 
valve bladder. 


MANY NEW FEATURES 
IN KEN-WEL EQUIPMENT 
FOR 1940 


Be sure to see the complete Ken-Wel Line. 
If your dealer cannot show you samples, 
we shall gladly send any items in which you 
are interested, on receipt of school price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


KEN-WEL SPORTING GOODS CO., INC. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 


FOOTBALLS, HELMETS, SHOULDER PADS, 
BODIGUARDS (pat.), PANTS and ACCESSORIES 
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KEN-WEL § _ 
UTICA, N-¥ +0 have samples 
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HEN the basketball clinic was 
\ \ announced, there was a question 
in the mind of the Editor whether 
the basketball coaches would respond to 
the announcement as enthusiastically as 
did the baseball coaches last spring. The 
coaches have definitely answered our ques- 
tion. The response has been most gratify- 
ing. Our only regret is that so many 
questions have been received that all have 
not been adequately answered. The ob- 
ject of the clinic is to present an exchange- 
of-ideas column. One interesting thing 
that has been brought out in the questions 
and answers is that there are many and 
diverse opinions expressed on each topic. 
When special problems have been pre- 
sented, we have selected coaches for re- 
plies who have been eminently successful 
in problems similar. For instance, the 
first question in this issue regarding a team 
of small boys was turned over to a coach 
whose lightweight team has been successful 
many times in competing against teams 
even from the heavyweight class. 


A suggestion is now being made for 
your serious consideration. As you come 
to the end of your basketball season, jot 
down questions and topics that have come 
to you during the present season. Send 
them to us at once so that the best an- 
swers and discussions available may be 
secured for you. Address these to the 


Coaches Confab column of this publica-. 


tion. 

Question: Here is a problem for your 
basketball clinic. I have four very small 
boys on my first team line-up. They are 
good ball-handlers and are playing very 
good defensive games. But here is where 
the rub comes. The teams that we play 
all play tight defense and our boys cannot 
get the ball out of their hands. I have 
taught them careful playing, but it does 
not seem to do any good for them to work 
the ball in, as they cannot shoot. The 
only shot that they can seem to get rid of 
is a one-handed shot, and the percentage 
of baskets is too low to warrant this kind 
of shooting as they lose the ball most of 
the time, the taller boys getting it off of 
the backstop. Now I have known of some 
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very good small teams, but I have never 
had such a small team as this one, nor as 
fast a one. This team is seldom beaten 
more than five or ten points. They are 
winning about one-third of their games. 
Will you please suggest some shooting 
strategy and possibly some good plays for 
these little fellows. I would very much 
appreciate some help on the problem, as 
I believe a winning team could be pro- 
duced from them. Two of the players 
have made most of the points by long 
shots. The rest of them cannot seem to 
make the long shots but are good shots 
in close to the basket. 

Answer: We find that, by employing a 
very definite style of play which calls for 
good ball-handling, coupled with feints and 
cutting, we are able to fall back upon a 
series of plays that have proven their 
worth. I place the entire responsibility 
































for the success of these plays or screens, 
as they might be termed, upon the speed 
and cleverness of our guards. I am a 
firm believer in the fact that a man going 
forward needs only a fraction of a step 
start over the man who is covering him, 
with his back toward his basket. If our 
guards can get the first step, we usually 
end up with a step-in shot for the basket. 
We spend more time drilling on set-up or 
step-in shots than on any other type. We 
have a check play for each screen; if the 
men covering our men switch, we have an 
optional pass that will clear to an open 
man. I feel that the best plan to use in 
answering your query would be to diagram 
the plays and then explain them. I have 
diagramed four of the plays that have 
given us the most success. These plays 
are used against man-to-man defense; 
against zone, we try to spread the defense 
so as to enable our men to cut through the 
center for a bounce pass or a lay-in shot. 
I imagine you want the man-to-man set- 
up. 

This first play is our guard-around 
screen. You recall I said that our guards 
are our fastest men. We want our fastest 
men to get the jump on the opponents. 


In Diagram 1, A passes to B and then 
cuts around to receive the pass from C. 
B passes to C who steps forward to meet 
the ball and B continues around in front 
of C and then cuts towards the basket as 
diagramed. C fakes a pass back to B but 
wheels and feeds A driving for the basket. 
D replaces E who crosses to take the spot 
A has vacated, doing this to maintain the 
defensive balance. If X2 switches to take 
A coming around, the ball is passed to B 
cutting around or C takes the shot from in 
front. Band C drive for the rebound after 
A shoots. 

In Diagram 2 the principle involved is 
that the man guarding the man without 
the ball is not as alert as he should be and 
we work the same type of screen for the 
guard who does not have the ball. A 
passes across the floor to D who comes to 
meet the ball. D passes to C and cuts 
around as diagramed. E, as A starts the 
pass to D, cuts around and receives the 
ball from C for a step-in shot. You will 
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NEW Pneumatically Controlled 


Dummy Revolutionizes 
Training of Athletes 























THIS PNEUMATIC TRAINING MACHINE 
GIVES YOU EVERYTHING 


Weighs player driving power as accu- 
rately as a scale determines his weight. 
Shows what each player can deliver in 
the way of contact and follow thru. 


A well-packed and durable dummy sus- 
pended on a trolley travels horizontally 
along an overhead track. The horizontal 
movement of the dummy is resisted by a 
plunger moving in a pneumatic cylinder 
mounted above the track. The dummy 
is attached to the plunger by a flexible 
steel cable which passes over sheaves at 
each end of the air cylinder. 


The air compressed within the cylin- 
der by the movement of the plunger is 
controlled by means of a pipe connection 
and valve joining both ends of the cylin- 
der. The degree to which the valve is 
closed controls the force required to 
move the dummy. The amount of pres- 
sure caused by contact is accurately regis- 
tered by the gauge. 


At no time is the dummy rigidly fixed, 





neither is it entirely free unless the valve 
is completely open. Regulation of the 
control valve adjusts the amount of resis- 
tance offered according to the strength 
of the individual player—or players— 
where double action is desired. 

Contact is never a shock to the player 
because the air compresses gradually 
when contact occurs and builds up as 
the player follows thru. 


Movie Film—“A Training Marvel’’— 
available upon request. Gives a complete, 
convincing real life demonstration of 
the Pneumatic Training Machine in use. 
Don’t fail to see it. 

For further information on Movie Film, 
write, wire or phone the sole distributors 
— Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 
Lowe & Campbell (Div. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co.), or Horace Partridge (Div. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. ). 
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Check These 
Advantages: 


. Offers a means of selecting 


players according to their in- 
dividual ability. 


. Builds up muscles of back, legs, 


arms, wrists and shoulders. 


. Provides a means for the Coach 


to better teach effective meth- 
ods of contact and “FOLLOW 
THRU.” 


. Develops perfection in the art 


of charging, blocking and 
tackling. 


. Eliminates the use of “LIVE 


BAIT.” 


. Develops a sense of accuracy 


and timing. 


. Offers conditions comparable 


to actual play. 


. Offers actual life-like resis- 


tance by use of pneumatic 
means. 


. “IT FIGHTS BACK.” 
. Keeps a player off his knees. 
. Takes the drudgery out of prac- 


tice. 


. Makes practice a game. 
. “CREATES COMPETITIVE 


SPIRIT.” 


. Points out player’s. faults and 
helps to correct them. 


“A TIME SAVER” 
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note that in both Diagram 1 and Diagram 
2 the set-up for return passes to the for- 
ward cutting around the center is there 
and in many cases the play functions in 
that manner. 

In Diagram 3, we take advantage of the 
forward creating a screen for the guard. 
At a given signal, D comes forward and 
stops a yard from X5. Just as he hits that 
spot, the ball is passed to C who feeds 
E cutting around the outside, X5 being 
detained by the screen that D has created. 
B fakes out and then drives for the re- 
bound. 

Diagram 4 shows a favorite play. We 
call it the weak-side guard screen. A 
passes to C and as the pass is made, B 
cuts around close to C. E _ hesitates 
momentarily and then cuts directly at C 
and just before he gets to C, he cuts 
sharply to the side and drives for the 
basket as C gives him the ball. There will 
be a congestion at C but E averts it by 
his cut to the side, whereas his guard is 
screened out by the congestion at C. 

The above plays were all used prior to 
the three-second rule and we used the 
pivot man on the free-throw line. We find 
that the plays work just as well with the 
pivot man outside of the free-throw circle 
as they did before. As a matter of fact, 
we think we can try to start the screen 
from a defensive break and work the 
screen whether the pivot man has set him- 
self in the free-throw circle, in the center 
circle, or in any other spot on the floor. 
We believe a great deal in using a feeder, 
letting our boys fake and feint and try to 
throw their guards off balance just long 


enough for them to get by and then the 
pass is made to the open man. Our for- 
wards also did a great deal of cutting to- 
ward the basket from a set position which 
they assume on the floor, then feinting as 
if to receive a pass, as in the plays dia- 
gramed, and then reversing for a lob pass 
from the guard, or creating a screen for 
the center or other forward. 


Pivot 


Question (a): In a single pivot offense, 
what kind of a pass is to be used in getting 
the ball to the pivot man? 

Answer: The best pass to use in get- 
ting the ball in to the pivot man is a 
bounce pass. However, the play of the 
defensive man should determine whether 
the forwards or the guards should make 
the pass. 

Question (b): Would you place the 
best point getter in the pivot position? 
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Answer: 


If the best. point getter is a 
good pivot player, he should be used there, 
but the fact that he is fast and quick 
might make him more valuable as a for- 
ward or guard to pass and drive in. 


Question (c): What are the possibili- 
ties of a double-pivot offense? 

Answer: The double pivot has definite 
possibilities if two pivot players are avail- 
able. Diagram 5 shows a screen play from 
a double pivot. Both players are in a 
good follow-up position. 

Question (d): What is a good play to 
use with the center in the post position? 

Answer: Diagram 6 shows a pass to the 
center by the guard who breaks in such a 
way as to screen for the other guard. Dia- 
gram 7 shows a guard-around play in 
which the pivot man X1 passes to X2 who 
passes to X3. X1 breaks around X2 and 
in to the basket. 


The Zone Defense 


Question (a): What is the best type 
of offense to use against the zone defense? 

Answer: To penetrate a zone defense, 
the important thing for a team is to move 
the ball faster than the defense can shift. 
This does not mean that the players have 
to move so much, but the ball must be 
kept moving. 

Question (b): What are two good plays 
to be used against a zone defense? 

Answer: In Diagram 8, the ball should 
be passed from X1 to X3 to X4 to X5. 
X5 passes to X2 driving in to the basket. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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PLAY BETTER BASEBALL 
with the ball that champions use! 


Better balls mean better baseball on any diamond. 
Think over the fact that since the American League was 
organized no club in the circuit has used any ball except 
the famous Reach American League Official Baseball. 
After all, the same qualities which the champions see in 
this ball will appeal to you and your team. 

The Reach American League Baseball has a patented 
cushion cork center, giving it controlled and long-lasting 
uniform liveliness. It is exceptionally hard wound, with 
the highest grade, selected wool yarn. The cover is made 
of choice uniform quality alum tanned leather, double 
stitched with 4-ply thread as the League has specified. 


This championship ball is tough. The seams will hold and the 
ball will stay perfectly round under conditions that would leave 
most other balls egg-shaped and flabby. 


Play better ball with a Reach ball! 


>> ALJ. REACH, WRIGHT & DETSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Baseball, Backstops and Batting 
Cages 


By H. S. DeGroat 
Baseball Coach, Springfield College 


ERHAPS you are about to con- 
Pes a new backstop for your 

practice diamonds or for your var- 
sity home games, or perhaps you have 
been thinking of arranging for more prac- 
tice batting by your squad and you need 
more than one backstop for this part of 
the program. Very little has been written 
on this phase of baseball so here is an at- 
tempt to open up sources of information. 
I do not claim to have much more than a 
keen interest in the matter, but am willing 
to start the spreading of information. Any 
other coaches who have ideas or experi- 
ence that will be useful should give it out 
either by writing it up for publication or 
by sending it to me so that it may be 
published at a future date. 


Research 
The football and basketball coaches ap- 
pear to have realized better than baseball 
coaches the importance of keeping a 
check-up on what is happening in their 
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Springfield College Backstop. 


games. The football coaches know on 
each play what every piayer is doing in 
the game by the number of yards gained 
or lost. The basketball coach knows the 
spot on the backboard where every shot 
hits and from what place the ball was 
thrown. One baseball coach appears to 
have a system whereby one of his assistant 
managers records the type of ball at which 
his players strike or with which they con- 
nect. But this information, whether it is 
useful in the game itself to tell what the 
opposition is pitching or whether it is use- 
ful in telling the players at the next prac- 
tice where they were weak or strong, is not 
available. It is worth knowing, if you 
can have definite data to prove that your 
batters are hitting at bad balls or are poor 
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against hooks, etc., especially if you need 
to find out which of two candidates for an 
unsettled position is actually using better 
judgment under fire. 

Whether a baseball backstop is anything 
better than an ornament that stops only a 
few wild pitches or that stops about 30 
per cent of the foul tips, can be determined 
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Chart 1—Foul Tip Charting. 

Foul tips strike on backstop, as indicated by 
X. Upper line indicates 31-foot level. Sec- 
tions of backstop are numbered away from 
C, center section. Data presented by M. 
Sloane, Mass. State vs. Springfield, 1939 
Season. 





only by some research. I estimate that the 
backstop must be about thirty-one or 
thirty-two feet high and sixty feet behind 
the home plate in order to stop between 
80 and 90 per cent of the foul tips and 
passed balls during a season of baseball 
games. In some games the type of pitch- 
ing will mean a greater or smaller per- 
centage of effectiveness but the average 
will stay near that figure. A major-league 
player stated that the press box at his 
team’s field was placed at the thirty-one- 
foot level because the majority of strikes 
on the backstop occurred below that 
height. 

In Chart 1, we can see what happened 
in one college baseball game. Here we see 
that ten foul tips actually hit the backstop 
that was twenty-five feet high and fifty- 
four feet wide. Four more sailed over it 
but would have been stopped if the height 
had been thirty-one feet, while only four 
went above that. In other words, 77 per 
cent effectiveness would have been the re- 
sult if the backstop had been thirty-one 
feet high. This game was a pitcher's 
battle in which each had a very fast ball 
which contributed to high foul tips. 

I have been in the grandstand at profes- 
sional ball games, kept account of hits on 
the screen of the backstop, scored the 
game, recorded the position or stance of 
the batters in the box and thoroughly en- 
joyed the game. The percentage of hits 
on the screen, thirty-one feet high, ran at 
about the above-mentioned range. Each 
section on either side of the center section 
of the screen of the backstop, as in Chart 
1, may be numbered and little time is 
required to jot down an X for each spot 





Amherst College Backstop. 
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Tip off your boys to this modern way of getting set 
for action these chilly mornings. You probably 
know that the “heat-energy”’ units needed in the 
winter training diet come from the food you eat— 
and the temperature of the food when eaten has 
nothing to do with the case! “Heat-energy” units 
for keeping your body warm are not “added on” 
or increased in number by cooking or heating the 
food before it’s served. 

What’s more, food authorities say it’s desirable 
for growing athletes to get these valuable “heat- 
energy” units, along with other food elements that 
go to make up a balanced diet, in a form that’s 
both tempting and satisfying to the appetite. 

There you have ¢wo big reasons why you and 
your squad ought to get acquainted with this 
famous “heat-energy” dish so many sport cham- 
pions like to eat in cold weather—a “Breakfast of 
Champions.” It’s a big bowlful of toasted whole 
wheat flakes—crisp, delicious Wheaties—with 
plenty of milk or cream and some fruit or fruit 
juice. And it’s a winner for solid nourishment and 
zippy flavor that belong on your winter training 
line-up! 


Wheaties for “Heat-Energy”’ Units 
Wheaties, you know, are whole wheat transformed 
into big, crunchy toasted flakes, pleasingly malt- 





WITH MILK OR CREAM AND 


“Breakfast of Champions” 


Wheaties and “*Breakfast of Champions” are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc, 
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KEEP GOING 


Here’s The Famous “Heat-Energy’”’ Breakfast 
Plenty of Champions Are Eating This Winter! 


WHEATIES# 






) for Boys who want to 


in OLUEST 
WEATHER 


BE 


flavored, and—ready-to-eat! 4nd Wheaties furnish 
the same number of whole wheat’s abundant “Heat- 
energy” units as a like serving of this grain would 
supply in hot cooked form! 

Yes, now you can enjoy an appetizing breakfast of 
Wheaties and know you're getting ample “heat- 
energy” units for body warmth in cold weather! 


A True Champion For Nourishment 
Tomorrow morning treat yourself to a complete 
“Breakfast of Champions”—Wheaties, milk and 
fruit. If the experience of many other coaches is a 
guide, you'll probably want to tell your boys about 
this nourishing, swell-tasting meal right away. 
Here in one appetizing meal you get a big supply 
of food values needed in the training diet. Muscle- 
building proteins! Important minerals! Vitamins 
A, B, C and G! A wealth of food-energy, the 
“food-fuel” that helps build stamina and endur- 
ance! No wonder this “Breakfast of Champions” 
gets the play, day after day, from many of the 
greatest athletes of our time! 

For a championship start every morning, ask 
your grocer for a couple of those orange and blue 


packages of Wheaties, a product of General Mills. 


eS 


Wheaties and advertising claims for 
them are accepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation, 





SOME FRUIT 
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Massachusetts State College Backstop. 


where the ball hits. This may be done 
while the umpire is tossing out a new ball 
or the catcher is still after the foul tip. 
In one game between two minor-league 
teams nearly 50 per cent of the batters 
were using a semi-front-facing batting 
stance with rather effective batting effici- 
ency. Try something like this some day to 
see if you get any more kick out of the 
game. Send your findings to me if you 
are interested. If you wish free score 
sheets to furnish to your assistant mana- 
ger to record possible hits on your back- 
stop and the method of estimating such 
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Chart 2—Batting Practice Cage. 

Side View—A—Cord tied around crossbar 

and to heavy wire threaded through net to 

—_ looseness to net and avoid damage to 
Ss. 








hits on a higher one, even though your 
backstop is much shorter, you may write 
to me for them. After enough data has 
been collected, we can tell what height will 
give them most efficient service. There 
are foul-hit balls that no backstop will 
ever stop unless it extends nearly to first 
and third bases. It is the foul-tip type of 
ball that is studied here. Note this dif- 
ference. Perhaps we need to keep these 
from striking persons or buildings back 
of our backstop or perhaps we are inter- 
ested in cutting down the loss of good 
balls. 





Forest Park Grandstand. 
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2 RS 
Front View (Chart 2)—1. Canvas strip four 
feet wide. 2. Net or wire screen. 3. Pitcher’s 
target if no catcher is available. 4. Home 


plate. Netting should be loose to allow give 
to the ball as it strikes. 
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Chart 3—Practice Field Backstop. 

Side View—A—Home plate. Upright must 
be sunk enough to support the ire a of the 
overhang or be guyed at the rear. If guyed, 
a crossbar, as in B, can be attached to it. 
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iZ7irGire 
Front View (Chart 3)—A—Wire Saeaee 


threaded through netting and tied to cross- 
bar at spots thus allowing looseness. B—A 
crossbar can be constructed two or three feet 
back of uprights to allow more space for 
catcher. If wire netting is used, it may be 
curved backward with the lower edge pulled 
forward so that the ball will roll back toward 
the pitcher's box. C—Canvas strip to save 
balls and screen. D—Loose cord net hung 
here will stop foul hits going over fence. 
Wire net may cut runners scoring from third. 


Extra Batting Cages 


Experience with both a three-lane bat- 
ting cage and an entirely-enclosed batting 
cage has not proved as effective as small 
separate cages, properly spaced. The 
three-lane cage and the all enclosed cage 
cut down the pleasure of seeing the ball 
ride out to the outfielder. 

While there was some value in attempt- 

(Continued on page 43) 











Chart 4—Double Backstop. 
Side View—A—Home plate. B—Front back- 
stop. C—Rear backstop. 
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Front View (Chart 4)—A Guy wire. B— 
Rear backstop twelve feet high. Wings may 
be used to extend the front backstop and 
stop foul hits that might curve over the fence 
into street back of B. 
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Players the Country pe are 
calling for BATRITE BATS 


@ Trains are carrying Batrite Bats 
these days to practically every point 
in the country where they will go to 
work this coming season for players 
who like to really sock the ball and 
have recognized the superiority of 
this leading line. They have found, 
and rightly so, that Batrites are made 
for hits—because they are better bal- 
anced and last longer. 


For that higher batting average, use 
a Batrite—its built-in power and qual- 


Good Bats Make Good 
Ball Players Better 


ity will enable you to hit ‘em harder 
and further. Your local sporting 
goods dealer will have a complete 
selection. 




















HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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The Football Rules for 1940 


Changes in the N.C.A.A. 
Rules 


S a result of the 1940 meeting of the 

Ay ess Ponta Rules Committee, 

the following rules are affected ei- 

ther by change or clarification. The word- 

ing of many of these is determined by the 

Editorial Committee and is treated as con- 

fidential until publication of the 1940 
Rules. 

A considerable number of proposals and 
suggestions other than the ones given be- 
low, were discussed resulting either in re- 
jection or tabling for further study during 
the coming year. 

Rule 1, Section 1—THE FIELD—The 
intersection of the goal lines and the side 
lines must be marked. A flag with flex- 
ible shaft will probably be specified. 

Rule 3, Section 4, Supp. Note—CLIP- 
PING—The Note will be amplified to 
cover turning the back to invite clipping. 

Rule 4, Section 1, Special Note— 
LENGTH OF GAME—Periods of twelve 
minutes for high school and eight minutes 
for junior high games are now mandatory. 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 2, Supp. Note 
—TIME OUT—Coaches are urged to dis- 
courage the practice of feigning injuries, 
with subsequent removal, in order to gain 
a “time out” without penalty. 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 4, Supp. Note 
—DELAY OF GAME—Time allowed in 
which to put the ball in play is reduced 
from 30 to 25 seconds. 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 4, Ist AR— 
The A.R. applies whether or not the watch 
is running. 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 6 AR— 
FOUL AS PERIOD ENDS—Modification 
of the AR. left to the Editorial Commit- 
tee. It is believed that some of the situa- 
tions possible under-the old wording will 
be eliminated. 

Rule 5, Section 3—EQUIPMENT—Fe- 


male cleats must have an effective locking . 


device. The side of conical cleats remain 
straight and the points must be parallel 
with the base. Points of 34” diameter are 
permitted. Bandaging of the hands is 
placed in the same category as taping. 

Rule 6, Section 1—KICK-OFF—A new 
Question and Answer will make clear that 
the ball is still in play, if first touched by 
the kicking team before crossing the op- 
ponent’s restraining line. 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 2, Item 2 and 
Article 3, Penaltiese—I NELIGIBLE 
PLAYER TOUCHING PASS—The pen- 
alties are changed to provide loss of a 
down if the pass is touched behind the line 
of scrimmage, but if intentionally thrown 
into an ineligible player behind the line, 
the penalty is 15 yards and loss of a down. 

Rule 7, Section 8, Article 2, Item 2— 
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FUMBLED BALL SIMULTANEOUSLY 
TOUCHED—Item 2 is deleted, leaving it 
to the officials to determine who last 
touched the ball. 

Rule 10, Section 1, Article 4—KICK- 
ING A FREE BALL—The intent of the 
player is again considered and only the 
positive act is to be penalized. 

Rule 10, Section 2, Article 2, Supp. Note 
—PROTECTION OF KICKER—Protec- 
tion is given the kicker only when it is rea- 
sonably obvious that he is going to kick. 

Rule 10, Section 2, Article 5, Item 2— 
OBVIOUSLY OUT OF THE PLAY—If 
the passer is roughed; the penalty provides 
for enforcement from where the ball was 
put in play in event of completion or in- 
terception of the pass. 

Rule 13, Section 3 and 4—JURISDIC- 
TION OF OFFICIALS—The primary re- 
sponsibility for detecting ineligible play- 
ers who advance beyond the line before a 
forward pass is thrown is placed upon the 
umpire rather than the linesman. 


High School 


Modifications 
By H. V. Porter 


HE major changes from the present 
rules follow: 
NOTE: It should be understood 


that this is not meant to be a complete 
summary of the activity of the committee. 
The detailed report will be made up at a 
later date and supplied each member of 
the committee. The present draft is made 
without any effort to properly word the 
provision. This material is merely for the 
convenience of members of the committee 
who may choose to publicize the commit- 
tee action. 

1. A slight change was made in the rule 
which deals with the touching of a forward 
pass by a second eligible player. The new 
rule will provide that the touching by a 
second (or any greater number) eligible 
player will not result in a dead ball. Any 
eligible player may complete such a pass 
and advance or it may be intercepted and 
advanced by the opponent. 

2. The rules relative to any incomple- 
tion in the opponents’ end zone or inter- 
ference in the opponents’ end zone are to 
be brought into harmony so that the spot 
of enforcement will be same in each case. 
On first, second or third down, the pen- 
alty for a pass which is grounded in the 
end zone, or for a pass which is touched by 
an ineligible player in the end zone, or for 
interference by the passing team in the 
end zone, will in each case be enforced 
from the spot where the snap was made. 
If any of these occur on fourth down, it 
will result in a touchback. A slight sup- 


plementary change was also made so that 
when an ineligible player touches a for- 
ward pass, the ball is not dead as soon as 
touched. It will continue in play until the 
down ends in the regular manner. This 
makes it possible for Team B to intercept 
a pass after it has been touched by an in- 
eligible player. If the pass touches the 
ground following the illegal touching, it 
will then become an incompletion as in the 
past. 

Under the new rule the touching of a 
forward pass by an ineligible player is 
merely one form of pass interference and 
it will be so listed. Consequently, there 
is no longer any need to make a distinc- 
tion between a minor and major incom- 
pletion. As a result, these terms will be 
dropped. 

3. When an illegal shift occurs, the ref- 
eree will be instructed to blow the ball 
dead as soon as he observes the infraction. 
As a result, there will be no possibility of 
a declination of penalty for this foul. The 
change is designed to eliminate waste ac- 
tion which, under the present rule often 
follows such a foul. 

4. In the interests of more equitable 
enforcement, the penalty for any foul 
which occurs during a rushing play (no 
kick or pass) will be either from the spot 
of the foul or where the ball is dead. In 
case a foul by the offensive team is in ad- 
vance of where the ball is dead, enforce- 
ment will be from the spot where the ball 
is dead. 

5. In addition to these actions on major 
matters, there will be several minor 
changes for purposes of safety or simpli- 
fication in administration. 

6. There was considerable sentiment in 
favor of several major proposals. 

a. A proposal to remove all limitations 
on number of times a player may re-enter. 

b. A proposal to blow the ball dead im- 
mediately for any foul that happens while 
the ball is being snapped, provided it is 
one that comes under the jurisdiction of 
the referee. 

7. The committee indicated an over- 
whelming majority in favor of ultimate 
action on the following but did not choose 
to make adoption at this year’s meeting: 

a. A proposal to permit any number of 
forward passes during a down, provided 
they are all started from behind the line. 

b. A proposal to permit any player 
from being out of bounds to set up a play 
and then coming back in to touch a loose 
ball. 

In the case of proposals 6a and 7a, the 
committee recommends adoption for ex- 
perimental purposes during the 1940 sea- 
son by conferences or states in order that 
these may be tried out on a large scale 
to provide adequate data relative to the 
ultimate effect on the game. 
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Here’s the tailor-made, pro-formed No. 
201 Joe Di Maggio World’s Championship 
Model Fielder’s glove. Fielding history has 
been made with this model, which was de- 
signed to snare the tough ones, It’s the 
surest cure for fielders’ errors. 


FEL 









The great ““(DiMag” endorses and recom- 
mends the gloves which bear his name. 
The best materials and workmanship have 
gone into them. As soon as you slip your 
hand into a Joe Di Maggio glove you'll 
know why Joe and other famous players 
use it. 


DER'S CHOICE?... 


IN 1940 IT WILL STILL BE SPALDING! 
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Professional players prefer Spalding. 
In gloves, the fielder’s choice is a 
Joe Di Maggio. The No. 233 popular- 
priced model of this famous glove is 
built for action and accuracy. The 
deep, pro-formed pocket puts them 
away and any hand will find it fits. 
This glove is a worthy companion to 
the famous horsehide Joe Di Maggio 
World’s Championship Model. 

First basemen choose the Jimmie 
Foxx No. 152 Professional Model — 
a broken-in mitt with fingers de- 
signed for the extra stretch that’s 
needed to catch the wild throws. The 
“Kant-Rip” one-piece palm of this 
glove is backed by a design which 
gives the fingers freedom of move- 
ment, and the adjustable wrist and 
little-finger lacings enable a perfect 
fit. 

Bill Dickey, the famous catcher of 


the Yankees, made some suggestions. 
They’ve been followed out in the mitt 
that bears his name — the No. 101 — 
a pliable glove that’s padded the Big 
League way and has an oil-treated 
palm that’s ready from the first toss. 

Hands alone can’t do it — and the 
player who picks Spalding gloves will 
decide that for fielding and base-run- 
ning Spalding shoes are also best. 
The No. AW “Semi-Pro” Model, with 
genuine kangaroo uppers, has special 
heel and toe plates that spell speed. 
The popular-priced model No. 39S 
has a three-piece sole and a rawhide 
tip for extra wear — its special tanned 
leather construction assures a good fit 
without painful breaking-in! 

From the Majors to the sandlots, 
Spalding is the choice —every man 
will be at his best if he’s outfitted with 
Spalding equipment. 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


BASEBALL 


EQUIPMENT 
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SHOULDER FEEL STIFF 
AS A BRICK WALL 


Pohaacte 
exercise ? 





@ FREE—this sili 

handsome, authoritative chart consisting 
of ten drawings of muscles used in vari- 
ous sports, with names clearly printed 
on each drawing. Printed in two colors 
on cardboard—size 22”x16”. 


It’s too much FATIGUE 
ACID in your muscles! 


@ An excess of fatigue acids forms in 
your muscles when you overexercise. 
They make the muscle swell inside its 
sheath. Pains and stiffness result. For 
quick relief, rub on Absorbine Jr. three 
or four times a day. Laboratory tests 
prove Absorbine Jr. speeds the flow of 
blood through the tissues, helping to 
carry those acids off. Pains ease. Stiff- 
ness reduces. Millions of people use 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 

1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 

2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE | 
At all druggists. $1.25 
a bottle. FREE SAMPLE— 
Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
245C Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 







FAMOUS also 
for Relieving 
ATHLETE’S FOOT, 
STRAINS, 
BRUISES 





















Indiana Plays Baseball 


By C. O. Brown 


their summer months at home or 

who are connected with summer 
recreation programs may find much of in- 
terest and professional profit in the de- 
velopment of boys’ baseball in Indiana 
during the past three years, a development 
now rivaling the Hoosier State’s tradi- 
tional basketball interest. 

Although actively organized by the re- 
creation division of the State Work Pro- 
ject Administration, much of the leader- 
ship has been supplied by the physical 
educators of the state. Starting in 1937, 
a series of boys’ baseball schools has de- 
veloped until last year 216 different 
schools, many of them broken down into 
several sections on account of their size, 
served 13,309 different boys during the 
summer. 

The development is so sound profes- 
sionally and so well organized that nearly 
any competent physical educator, in a few 
hours a week, can build up a summer 
recreation program that should shortly 
lead to a permanent program or to his 
permanent connection with an existing 
program. 

People have come to think of Indiana 
in terms of basketball to such an extent 
that to many it is incredible, that 1,139 
baseball teams played regular schedules in 
the state last summer during the vacation 
period. Of these, 486 were teams of boys 
above seventeen years of age and 653 were 
teams composed of boys under that age. 

Jack Gilroy of Gary and Walter Fisher 
of Muncie were among the leading physi- 
cal educators who were charter members, 
so to speak, of the movement, but the 
number of physical education men and 
coaches who have followed their lead is too 
great to permit of listing. 

In most instances, schools were con- 
ducted on Saturday mornings for six con- 
secutive weeks. At the termination, a cer- 
tificate was given to the boys attending a 
certain percentage of the sessions and 
showing satisfactory diligence and pro- 
gress. Gabby Hartnett was one of the 
signatories on the certificate and pushed 
the venture along in the Chicago area as 
his time permitted. 

Of the 653 teams, 501 were organized 
into 87 regular league’ and the 152 teams 
which could not be accommodated in 
leagues for a variety of reasons, such as 
lack of sufficient teams in the locality, 
variation in ages, etc., were scheduled 
whenever possible. This meant that a 
total of 7,515 boys played regular weekly 
games and the 2,280 boys on the teams 
not in leagues probably did not miss many 
weeks with one or more games. 

There was no conflict with the American 
Legion program. Homer Chaillaux, chair- 


Pits sim educators who spend 


man of the Americanism Commission, 
under whose direction the Legion boys’ 
baseball program comes, states that the 
program made it possible to add fifty 
teams to the tournament program this 
year. 

The method of co-operation, in many 
instances, was the selection of a team from 
each of the city or county leagues which 
entered in the Legion county competition, 
whether by tournaments or leagues, with- 
out disrupting the membership of the boys 
on the Legion teams in the local league. 

Educators throughout the state believe 
that the activity was fine, not only from 
the standpoint of physical participation, 
but also because it gave the participants a 
recreation which also utilized the learning 
processes. Since youngsters go through 
this so-called imitation stage, the state 
director of W. P. A. recreation, Quentin 
K. Hartke, himself a graduate of Evans- 
ville College, set out to organize no-age 
limit leagues into which the younger 
players could graduate and which would 
put baseball of greater skill before the eyes 
of the younger boys, at least once a week, 
in each community. 

This program developed in connection 
with the American Baseball Congress, 
national governing body of amateur base- 
ball, also provided the small towns through 
the state with one or more town teams 
devoid of the old evils of imported players, 
ringers, and back-breaking costs for what 
should have been amateur teams. Three 
years of operation have produced results 
to such a degree that many boys are grad- 
uating into the worth-while profession of 
Professional Baseball. 

As a further co-operative measure, the 
state department also provided for a con- 
siderable period of time the services of one 
of its state staff, Walter L. Moss, a former 
physical educator, as consultant and 
leader for training institutes for the in- 
structors whose services as volunteers or 
workers on local recreation or physical 
education programs were secured by the 
local director. Over 400 such leaders were 
trained in March and April and similar 
plans are under way for this year. 

A regular course of study was followed 
by the instructors and carried out in the 
schools in which they taught. The basis 
of this was the graded lessons published in 
bulletin form by the Athletic Institute, 
Inc., 209 South State Street, Chicago, un- 
der the editing of Boyd B. Chambers, 
former director of athletics at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. When the Chicago 
Park District issued its book on baseball 
in its Sports Analysis Series last year, 
under the pen of Jack Sheehan, former 
manager, scout and major-league infielder, 
this work was also added to the course of 
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For Tennis Clubs ¢ Teachers « Coaches 
Players « Beginners 


THE TOM STOW 
STROKE 
DEVELOPER 


(For indoor or outdoor use ) 


Tom Stow, who numbers among his many pupils no less 
a star than the great “Don Budge,” has made an outstand- 
ing record as a private tennis teacher and as Tennis Coach 
at the University of California. 

In the Stow Stroke Developer, Mr. Stow has developed 
a practical device that quickly gives the beginner the 
feel of hitting the ball solidly, turning correctly, follow 
through, etc., and the advanced players the means for 
developing strokes, footwork and form without worrying 
about timing the ball. Even expert players like Budge 
find this device invaluable for correcting or perfecting 
strokes. 


COSTS NO MORE THAN 
A GOOD TENNIS RACKET 


The Tom Stow Stroke Developer is simple, inexpensive, 
easy to install and, with instructions, easy to use. Excel- 
lent for indoor winter practice or for outdoor use. Has 
the practical indorsement of Tom Stow, who uses it in his 
work, and of players including Don Budge. Because it 
costs no more than a good tennis racket it is available to 
clubs, schools, professionals and players. Our Free book 
tells all about it and gives interesting illustrations of its 
use. Address Wilson Sporting Goods Co. (Sole Distrib- 
utors), Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Mt pays lo play” 
2 








BOOK 


Tells How It Works 


This book explains everythin 
about the Tom Stow Stroke Devel- 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT © pee. Hasmany illustrations show. 


Don Budge at practice, also other 


Don Budge is retained on well known stars in Progressive 
‘ p P strip” movie pictures. Sent free. 
Wilson’s Advisory Staff Write for your copy today. 





IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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| es skaters and hockey players are often 
troubled with acutely inflamed heels, or 


they may be incapacitated by pain and 


swelling over the instep, from tightly laced 


boots. 


Rest and a good thick and comfortably hot 
dressing of Antiphlogistine applied to the 
parts is of much aid in the treatment. It helps 


to reduce any inflammation which may be 
present, to relieve the pain and aid the dam- 


aged tissues to return more rapidly to 


normal. 


Sample to coaches, trainers and 


athletic directors. 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. 


167 Varick Street 


New York, N. Y. 





























HILLMAN PRACTICE 


HURDLE 

The CANVAS TOP and the 
Light Overturning Force prevents 
knee and ankle injuries. 

Can be used in both directions 
and the Hurdle resets itself when 
overturned. 

Used Indoors and Outdoors in 
Schools and Colleges all over the 
country. 

Price $9.00. F. O. B., Hanover. 
Quotations furnished on 28 Ib. 
and 35 Ib. weights. 


He manufactured in Hanover, 
"HARRY HILLMAN 


AND SON 
Box 492 Hanover, N. H. 














study both for instructors and pupils. 

Motion pictures also were used as an 
educational factor in the work. Scores of 
showings of both American and National 
Leagues talkies were arranged. The “The 
Amateur World Series” and the silent 
picture made by the American Baseball 
Congress were also used liberally. 

Other states have not been slow to fol- 
low Indiana’s lead. The Kentucky 
W. P. A. recreation department has also 
organized a similar program in that state 
in which the University of Kentucky and 
Herbert L. Taylor, president of the Ken- 
tucky Amateur Baseball Association, have 
co-operated with educators and the state 
recreation «department. Illinois, Ohio, 
Iowa, South Dakota and other states are 
placing increasing emphasis on the educa- 
tional phase of the National Game. 

While the development is a magnificent 
achievement on the part of Hartke, Moss 
and the state recreation department, it 
also indicates one very definite way in 
which physical educators may serve their 
communities during the summer months 
with a program involving a minimum of 
time and partaking both of the recrea- 
tional and educational in its nature. 

Allen county, of which Ft. Wayne is the 
county seat, with twenty-one schools, led 
the state in the number of schools. Other 
counties running into double figures were 
Lake, Gary alone having ten, St. Joseph, 
Vigo and Greene. Only nine counties in 
the entire state of Indiana did not have at 
least one boys’ baseball school in 1939, 
and most of them will be in line for 1940. 
The development is such a unique com- 
bination of recreation and education that 
it merits the attention of physical educa- 
tors. 

The Athletic Journal will be glad to 
supply its readers with additional informa- 
tion regarding the films and instructional 
material referred to in this article, Edi- 
tor’s note. 


Coaches Confab 


(Continued from page 30) 


Bounce passes should be used. In Dia- 
gram 9, the ball is passed from X1 to X2 
to X3 to X4 to X5. X5 may pass to X2 
driving in. In both plays shown in Dia- 
grams 8 and 9, X2 and X4 may have fine 
side shots. 


The Fast-Break 


Question: We have a problem in work- 
ing a fast break successfully. 

Answer: To use a fast break success- 
fully, players must be able to handle the 
ball well when they are going at full speed. 
In every fast break, it is important that 
the first pass out, after the ball has been 
recovered off the board, be good. This 
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requires skill and much practice should be 
devoted to this phase of the fast break for 
it is the most important part of the fast- 
break game. After the players have 
learned how to get this first pass out suc- 
cessfully, two-on-one and_ three-on-two 
drills should be practiced until the players 
can handle these situations. Diagram 10 


shows the start of a fast break and the | 








HEAVY COMPACT 














way in which the forwards go down the | 


floor. X4 passes to X1 who passes to X3 


as he breaks down the center lane. The | 


FIRMER TRACKS ¢ FINER FIELDS 


three form a triangle going down the floor. | 


General Questions 


Question: What is the best way to | 


handle a good basketball player who 
wishes to be a one-man team ? 

Answer: Make the boy realize that 
basketball is a team-game and that he is 
a part of that team. 


_AT LESS COST—LESS TIME—LESS DRUDGERY 
| WITH THE 


TORO POWER ROLLER 


Two articles written by 1939 champion- | 
ship coaches which have appeared in re- | 
cent issues of this publication will help | 


solve this problem. Have the boy read 
the articles by Paul B. Dawson in the De- 
cember 1939 issue, and J. Roy Cooper in 
the January 1940 issue. Editor’s note. 

Question: What training rules may be 
suggested for high school players? What 
steps should be taken to enforce them? 

Answer: The best training rules for 
high school boys are plenty of sleep, and 
good wholesome food at meal time only. 
Each boy should see that the responsi- 
bility of living up to these rules is for the 
good of the team. In some cases disci- 
plinary measures are required, such as a 
lay-off from the squad until such time as 
the boy realizes his mistakes, and even a 
dismissal from the squad in extreme cases 
may be necessary. However, most coaches 
today are psychologists and are experts in 
handling boys and men. . Most boys of 
high school age have implicit confidence 
in their coaches, so that a word from the 
coach is all that is necessary. 


A very excellent article by C. R. May 
on Some Hints on the Psychology of 
Coaching Basketball appeared in the De- 
cember 1939 issue. Editor’s Note. 

Question: What can be said at the half 
time to the boys in a game of basketball? 
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HE Modern replacement for the old, time wasting, back 

breaking hand roller. Gives smooth lawns, level athletic 
fields, and smooth, firm tennis courts at the expense of a fraction 
of the time and man power of the hand type. It is a compact 
riding type with a weight of 1050 Ibs. and a rolling width of 30 
inches. Standard equipment for many years at hundreds of our 
leading Schools, Colleges and Universities. Athletic directors 


are enthusiastic over the job it does for their departments. 





FORWARD AND REVERSE 


Vite ‘sieichtinns Seibilling tity iit tai WRITE TODAY 


both forward and reverse, thus saving FOR OUR 


the operator's time while doing a 


better job. POWER MOWER 
CATALOG 


TORG MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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cupies minimum 


pool equipment. 
Write for Catalog GS-2 










Safe to use and safe to operate . . . Employs the 
ic principle of operation . . 
freeing valuable fi aan f oo 

uable floor space for class use . . . 
Easily installed in existing buildings as well as in 
new gymnasiums .. . One hundred per cent 

built by the oldest manufacturer of 
ogy am a tus, basketball backstops, 
ockers, lock playground apparatus, and 


MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 








FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 






3542 DEKALB ST. » » -» 


Why BUY 


when you can 


RENT 


an All-Electri¢ 


SCOREMASTER 


per year 


for ra) | ¢ | 


HOME TEAM VISITORS 





FILL OUT AND MAIL 


the coupon below for complete details. No 
strings, no obligations, no plan for install- 
ment selling—just a simple, straight-forward 
proposition which will solve your scoreboard 
problem. 


Dy Craft's Inc., AJ-4 
Huntingburg, Indiana 
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BASEBALL COACHING 
KIT 


Over 700 Coaches in 46 States Have 
This Kit 

Just the thing to pass out to your squad 
members before season starts. Things they 
should know and that you may not have 
time to tell to them. Included are diagrams 
of position of each baseman according to 
style of batter—number of outs—men on 
base, etc. What to expect. What to do. 


2 Copies each of COACH'S 
INSTRUCTIONS 
To Batterymen To 3rd Basemen 
To Ist Basemen To Shortstops 
To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders 
12 Booklets plus “Signal System" for 
the coach 
Plus—!. Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking. 
2. Practice Work with Pitchers. 
3. Practice Session Talks. 
4. Signal System for Coach. 
5. Qualifications of Baseball Players. 
6. Extra Dividends in the Batting Order. 
Coach's Kit, 18 Booklets... . Total $1.65 


Also Available—Baseball Coach's 
Data Sheets at 11/2 each. 

To be used by assistant manager to tell you 
—who is hitting with men on base—who is 
your best lead-off hitter—who is driving in 
most runs—best walk getter—best pitcher— 
etc, Up to minute data about your players. 
REVISED Baseball Coaching Course 

Outline 
Special Price—Kit and Outline plus 

30 DATA SHEETS................ $2.75 

Order from 


H.S. DeGROAT, Baseball Coach 
B. Dept., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

















Answer: Point out to the boys the 
weakness of the opponent’s defense and 
explain to them how to go through that 
defense. Point out the strong points of 
the opponent’s offense and explain to your 
boys how they may set up a defense to 
stop the offense. Perhaps they are missing 
their rebounds or not driving in. Stress 
these points. 


Odd Baseball Plays or Situations 


There is a need for a series of odd situa- 
tions in baseball that would be useful 
knowledge to every baseball player. The 
unforeseen situations that no living coach 
can attempt to prepare his team to com- 
bat occur all over the country, season after 
season. Players who can read some of 
these will be better prepared under similar 
situations and these plays would be very 
interesting reading to baseball enthusiasts. 
It would be appreciated and proper credit 
would be given to you if you would send 
examples of such instances to me. These 
plays border on the bone-head type of 
play but are so unusual that they cannot 
be so called. They occur among amateur 
ball players where the lack of experience 
under the unusual situations causes all 
sorts of odd things to occur. 

The following is an example of one ex- 
perienced recently by my team: 

Situation—One out; sixth inning, 1-1 
score, bases loaded. 

Odd play—batter hits a low fly which 
was curving away from the second base- 
man as he ran to his left to get under it 
but the ball slips off his glove as he con- 
tacts it. He scampers after it; picks it 
up, and throws it home. The catcher 
standing astride home plate attempts to 
touch the runner as he slides in but the 
runner is called safe. The runner, when 
he saw the fly ball hit, returned to third 
instead of waiting off third until the ball 
was caught or missed and then attempted 
to make home. The coach of the fielding 
team called the attention of the umpire to 
the fact that it was a force play and that 
there was no need to touch the runner, so 
the bewildered umpire called the runner 
out. 

Learning Facts.—The usual action of a 
runner on third when a fly ball is hit is to 
return to his base and attempt to score 
after the fly ball is caught or after it 
drops free. But with the bases loaded he 
should play off as he does off first on a fly 
ball. Had this runner done so, he would 
have been safe and also the runner from 
second could have advanced and might 
have scored as well, because of his being 
in motion and because of this view of the 
play. The catcher failed to realize the 
situation and attempted to tag the runner. 
In doing so he was astride the plate and 
was not touching it. Only the bewildered 
umpire saved his face—H. S. DeGroat, 
Springfield College. 
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High School Federation News Items 

California has applied for membership 
in the National Federation and this will be 
acted upon at the annual meeting. 

The Board of Control in Kentucky is 
considering the matter of application and 
may decide to act before the annual meet- 
ing. 


Baseball, Backstops and 
Batting Cages 
(Continued from page 34) 


ing to teach the batter to drive the ball 
straight back at the pitcher, the real fun 
of hitting was cut down. Another disad- 
vantage was the rather unsightly appear- 
ance of this type of cage. Chart 11 shows 
a form of individual batting backstop that 
should be spaced down one side of a field 
at least fifty feet apart in order to avoid 
danger of injury to players in the next 
cage and yet allow the use of the usual 
movable cage at home plate. Speeding up 
hitting practice and the time of practice in 
baseball is necessary in colleges now be- 
cause of the demand of academic work. 
This is offered as a solution of conditions 
where large squads of players are anxious 
to play and perhaps, where both varsity 
and freshman squads or junior varsity 
squads must use the same area. 


Practice Field Backstops 


Many baseball coaches are faced with 
situations where lack of space requires the 
use of a backstop that must stop all foul 
tips from going back and breaking win- 
dows in some building or over into the 
city street. Chart III shows an inexpensive 
type of backstop constructed from the 
regular wooden football goal posts, which 
has proved effective. Although very in- 
expensive, this is much more adaptable 
when compared with the very expensive 
pipe and wire type of backstop con- 
structed by some city play-grounds. This 
type may be useful as an intramural base- 
ball facility. 

The type of backstop shown in Chart 
IV may solve a problem that arises when 
a home plate must be placed sixty feet 
from a street fence and balls must be kept 
from falling into a city street or highway 
or striking private homes across the street. 
I saw one of this kind in operation in the 
1920’s and have since used it on a practice 
field. It makes it possible for the catcher 
to get high fouls and does not interfere 
with the runners coming in from third 
base. It is not dangerous to the catcher 
as he runs out to catch high fouls. Only a 
short time is required to accustom visiting 
catchers to it so that they avoid the up- 
rights. Before permanent construction of 
the front part of this type, it is advisable 
to do a little experimentation with tem- 
porary construction. This temporary con- 
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FEATURES MAKE 
E FOR ACTIVE SPORTS 


When stamina counts, experienced 
athletes insist on Keds. They like 
the toe action and forward motion 
provided by the Keds Scientific Last, 
developed after extensive study of 





TOE ACTION 


SEVEN WEIGHT 
DISTRIBUTION thousands of normal healthy feet. 
They like the Keds Shock-Proof in- 
i k he jol d 

KEDS SHOCK- PROOF INSOLE aot because it soaks up t " jolts an 
- jars that are part of running. Those 
3 whose arches need a bit of extra help 
like the gentle encouragement of the 


Keds Flexible Arch cushion. 

















uA 
SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHIONING 





Keds Comet 
for Basketball 





FOR ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 
WHEN NEEDED 


They are not Keds 
aa: 
in the shoes. 





Keds REG. re $. PAT, OFF. 

Majestic Ss 
Oxford 

for Tennis United States ed Compan 


1790 Broadway, New York, N. a 
In every Keds type heen are styles with arch cushions if you want them. 











SPORTS MOVIES 
in 


Slow Motion 
TRACK AND FIELD FANCY DIVING 


These are instructional films of 16 mm. size, made by a coach 
for coaches, and used by many collegiate and several foreign 


Olympic teams. 
ATHLETIC FILMS 
4721 AMBROSE AVE. e HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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le, So fthalleri mead 
QUALITY BATS Zo0- 


The nation’s top ranking baseba ok nage have known for 54 years that it 
takes quality bats to win championships, which is just one indication of how 
important it is for Softball players to choose bats that get distance and swing 
true. 

And now come the new 1940 Softball rules—lengthening the pitching dis- 
tance to 43 feet! Another reason for using bats that can take the extra strain 
that harder hit balls put on your swatstick. 

The better Sporting Goods Dealers have a wide selection of Genuine Louis- 
ville Slugger Bats to choose from. Ask to see them! 


IT PAYS TO PLAY WITH THE BAT OF THE CHAMPIONS. 










ONE TRADEMARK 
Stands 
SUPREME 


IN SOFTBALL 
as In 
BASEBALL 








































As Originally 
Developed by 


Dr. FORREST C. “‘Phog’’ ALLEN 
Director of Physical Education 
and Varsity Basketball Coach 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 





Whai the school field has been-seeking . . . Goal- 
Hi offers all the exercise value of regular basket- 
ball, yet remains an informal game rather than a 
high-speed sport... A year-’round game, played 
by boys and girls of all ages, indoors and out-of- 
doors (use the same-single piece of equipment in 
all locations) . . . Goal-Hi may be played by en- 
tire gym classes or playground groups. ..Official 
Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Goal-Hi equipment is 
priced within the reach of every’school budget. - 
Write for Catalog 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3542 DeKalb Street » » 7 * St. Louis, Mo. 
Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 
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struction should be with light wood and 
cord netting. The points to be determined 
are as follows: 1. Will the distance back 
of home plate stop the majority of the 
high foul tips? 2. If the low foul tips do 
not go over the rear backstop, does the 
lower edge need to be lowered to a six- 
foot-six-position instead of seven feet as 
diagramed? 3. Is a slight overhang section 
necessary at the top to stop some balls 
from going over into the street? 4. Do 
two diagonally forward wings need to be 
added to stop foul hits curving off the bat 
to either side and falling into the street or 
striking passing motor cars? 5. Are the 
distance back of home plate and the dis- 
tance of the catcher from each upright cor- 
rect, so that he will not be interfered with 
as he runs to catch high fouls and will not 
be injured. A 24-foot backstop placed six 
feet back of the home plate allows about 
fifteen feet from the home plate to the 
nearest upright. This permits enough dis- 
tance so that the catcher may avoid in- 
jury. 


Night Baseball Backstop 


Catawba College in North Carolina has 
a field that is used by professional teams in 
summer for night games. The saving of 
balls because of cost is part of the problem 
of promotion. Foul balls going over the 
grandstand are certain losses as they pass 
out into the darkness of night where ball- 
hungry lads await them. To avoid this, 
the management constructed a screen from 
the front edge of the grandstand roof out 
over the catcher by stretching a wire cable 
across from the two light poles on either 
side of the players’ benches and attaching 
a screen of wire netting to that. The re- 
sult is that the front edge of this protect- 
ing screen is just back of the home plate. 
Some foul flies may still be caught by the 
catcher but some fall on top of the screen. 
The saving of balls counteracts this incon- 
venience. By the use of proper strength 
of cables and pulleys, this screen may be 
lowered for repair, or it may be dropped 
back against the grandstand screen when 
daylight games are played. 


Teaching the Beginner 
to Pole Vault 


(Continued from page 10) 


oftentimes is jarred severely or injured. 
He can practice the correct landing by 
jumping off a step ladder into the vault- 
ing pit until he has mastered the funda- 


-mentals of a good landing. 


In order to have the beginner progress, 
it is important first of all that he have a 
good visual impression of the various im- 
portant fundamentals. This is the reason 
for so many illustrations being presented 
here. 

After the vaulter attempts to execute 
these fundamentals, the coach can then 
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point out his mistakes and can go about 
helping correct them. Progress is then on 
the way. The rate of progress can be in- 
creased considerably if the coach would 
have still pictures of the vaulter at various 
stages of the vault taken or else slow mo- 
tion movies of the vaulter’s form. When 
the athlete sees these and the coach ana- 
lyzes his mistakes, he knows exactly what 
to correct. The question of how to correct 
them remains up to the coach. However, 
the athlete will now work with much more 
enthusiasm and conscientious effort for he 
has seen himself in action, and is now thor- 
oughly convinced of what he is doing 
wrong. The old-saying of a picture being 
worth a thousand words certainly applies 
here. One picture can be of more value 
and help than many moments of discus- 
sion. 


Safety Procedures 
in Gymnastics 
(Continued from page 12) 


ticed for a long time. 5. Whenever un- 
usual elements are present such as new 
apparatus, different height at which stunts 
might be attempted, or presence of fear 
in competitive work. 

In Falling—1. Remember that the 
joints are the most vulnerable. 2. Learn 
to land on the hands and feet with shock- 
proof movements, that is, give slightly to 
the fall. 3. The limbs should be as re- 
laxed as much as possible rather than tense 
and outstretched. 

Safety Belts—All gymnasiums should be 
equipped with safety belts. Performers 
should remember that the use of the safety 
belt does not indicate a lack of courage. 
Rather, it shows a conscientiousness and 
a desire to become a better gymnast with- 
out mishap. 

In Learning New Stunts—1. The per- 





Illustration 10. 
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‘“‘DON’T POUR IT OUT YET”’ 





SAYS the coach: “‘Don’t pour it out yet. That Alta-Co Pow- 
der solution still kills fungi—still fights Athlete’s Foot. You 
don’t have to make up fresh solution daily.” 


This feature of Alta-Co Powder (its stability in solution) 
counts where a dependable means of controlling Athlete’s 
Foot is wanted, but the cost must be right. 


Alta-Co Powder, dissolved in water 1 pound to 1 gallon, 
kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 1 minute. Yet, it is 
non-irritating to the skin, odorless, and harmless to towels. 
Write for verbatim copies of reports by 
medical authorities, and Dolge Foot Tub 
service deal: booklet J-01. 





The C.B. DOLGE Co, 


Westport, Connecticut 
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SMART UNIFORMS IN 


KAHNFAST SATINS ‘ 


WILL ADD PEP TO YOUR TEAM, Too! 
21 COLORS— ALL WINNERS! 


Write today for list of uniform makers in your 
vicinity who specialize in smart, durable, KAHN- 
FAST SATIN outfits. 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


444 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 





























ALWAYS 
SAFE! No 
needies are used in 
OZITE Platen Process Felt- 
ing . . - so no broken metal 
can ever be found in gym mats 
filled with Genuine OZITE! 


* Whenever you buy or recondition 
your gym mats, insist on a filler of 
Genuine OZITE All Hair Felt .. . it’s 
not only safer but also more economical! ) 
You'll have fewer replacements because 

OZITE stays “‘s * longer. Your mats 
will be more resilient when new and they’! 
stay alive through many years of hard 

ent. 

OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt is heavier 
and denser ordinary cushion felts. 
Its laminated construction insures a 
smooth, flat lie, free from lumps. Platen 
process felting assures plete freed 
from broken needles that can be so in- 
jurious to the users. Better manufacturers 
always use «.. careful Athletic 
Directors always insist on it! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 








« WRITE FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTUREF AND DEALERS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU 








former should analyze each trick for every 
possible mishap and guard against it. He 
should have a spotter or guard for the first 
trial of a new trick. 2. The spotter should 
maintain an active stance at all times. 
3. The performer should never take a 
chance until absolute confidence has been 
gained in the execution of the trick. 4. He 
who hesitates in the middle of a trick is 
lost. 5. The performer should learn wrist 
action, proper hip movements, effective 
arching and flexing movements to aid in 
the development of quick safety action in 
an emergency. 6. He should be intent on 
improving his form and obtaining more 
skill in order to eliminate bruises. 

Mats—Sometimes a double thickness of 
mats may be used to take up the shock of 
dismounts from the apparatus. If the mat 
is not firm enough, the foot may sink into 
the mat and cause a sprain if the body 
is off-balance in another direction. 

Injuries—An injury in gymnastics as in 
any sport should be cared for wisely. Per- 
formance should be limited, perhaps com- 
pletely eliminated, if the injury warrants 
it. Progressive, intelligent conditioning, 
wise use of practice periods, wise use of 
safety measures (mats, safety belts, spot- 
ting), are points to be remembered if a 
persevering beginner would become an ac- 
complished gymnast. 


Basketball Suggestions 
From 1939 
Championship Coaches 


(Continued from page 15) 


is built, according to the boys, by the 
coach showing absolutely no favoritism, 
by giving equal opportunity to all where 
every member can depend on honesty and 
a square deal. All boys appreciate repeat- 
ed chances to make good. 

If confidence is present, spirit and mor- 
ale will be of the highest degree. This 
stimulates boys to play to the maximum of 
their ability and, after all, is that not what 
we are after? 


Where Do Players Come 


From 


By J. A. Thompson 


Park County High School, Livingston, 
Montana 


E hear of good basketball players 
W in college who never have played 
high school basketball; we hear 
also of good high school players who never 
have played in the grades; but it has been 
my experience that basketball players, who 
achieve success in high school and then go 
on in college achieving more success, have 
been playing basketball ever since they 
were able to lift a basketball. 
It is my belief that the grade schools 
do not afford sufficient opportunity for 
boys to play enough basketball to become 
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good ball-handlers and_basket-shooters. 
They need more time at the basket than 
they can get at school. 

Some boys naturally have the “feel” for 
making baskets; others never could be 
good basket-shooters, although practice 
will do much for their improvement. 

Community interest in any sport is per- 
haps the greatest asset to that sport. A 
community that supports basketball en- 
thusiastically does much toward develop- 
ing teams in that sport. Many parents 
are willing to spend money for the con- 
struction of a backboard and basket. Not 
only do parents want their sons to play 
basketball, although that may be the in- 
centive, but they know where they are 
when they are playing and how they are 
spending their leisure time. 

I find that the young boys of my com- 
munity have many opportunities to play 
basketball after school in privately main- 
tained courts and in public courts, many of 
which are out of doors. Hours are spent 
by these boys playing and _ shooting. 
Groups of boys will start playing together 
and they will go from one neighborhood to 
another, challenging other groups of boys. 
The very best high school basketball team 
that I have ever seen developed was com- 
posed of a group of boys who had been 
playing together for a period of some seven 
to ten years. 

High school coaches do much for the or- 
ganizing of their teams and much for the 
improvement of the technique of their 
players. Perhaps more individual devel- 
opment is accomplished by the high school 
coach than is accomplished by the college 
coach. That is the reason that so many 
college coaches are very anxious to have 
players from high schools where the funda- 
mentals of basketball have been well drilled 
into the players. 

Some of us have found that a truly good 
basketball player in high school knew all 
the principles of basketball long before 
he ever got to high school. He was able 
to handle the ball well, and he could drib- 
ble, pass, and shoot baskets. Basketball 
players are really molded in the earlier 
years of their lives. The coach’s job is to 
polish and to organize the material that 
looks best to him. We should remember 
that if a boy practices a thing long enough 
and hard enough, he can most always 
achieve some degree of success. 

Organize the boys, give them a lot of 
encouragement, start them out young, if 
you want good basketball players when 
they are of high school age. 





PORTABLE AMPLIFIER 


SOUNDMASTER. Most life-like 
reproduction. Use anywhere — 
Classroom, athletic field, audi- 
torlum, gym. Ample volume for 
crowds of 8,600 indoors, % 
mile range outdoors. Also plays 
records. Guaranteed! Used by 
schools everywhere. 

Write for two weeks’ trial offer. 
SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 
4775 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Originators of the Sensational 


’Way §-T-R-B-T-C-H 
FOOTBALL PANT 


Although the King Sportswear Company is just completing its second full year 
in business—it has to its credit along with many other important innovations 
the creation and development of the revolutionary two-way stretch football 
pant—which has scored a terrific hit with coaches and players everywhere. 


The KING 2-Way S-T-R-E-T-C-H Football Pant was used first at Northwestern 
University in 1938. During the season just closed it was worn by 35 of the lead- 
ing college and professional football teams. What is more, it was tried out by 
many additional college teams during 1939—and everywhere the result was 
the same—immediate approval—a sure indication that every team will want this 
garment for 1940! 


@ Remember, the Original KING 2-Way S-T-R-E-T-C-H Football Pant, which 
has been copied widely because of its instantaneous success, is made only by 
the King Sportswear Company. Available with Tackle Twill Satin Front, 
or Whipcord Front. 


KING SPORTSWEAR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1115 N. Franklin Street 














TRADE MARK | 
A food concentrate for athletes to com- 
bat the onset of fatigue. DYNOGEN 
administered to athletes at designated 
times will minimize that dead tired 
feeling and lessen fatigue to a remark- 
able degree. DYNOGEN is quickly 
transformed to energy. 


pate . |. é  ereenteted 7 


| Please send ............ . cartons each containing 10 | 
| individual doses of DYNOGEN at $1.00 per carton. 
| CO Check BD: done sansccevescces | : in Rs . 
Position ...... an os ee Assortm 
| 0 Money Order eis eine a | i S en' uropean 
loco. S06 oc anttjcet snail Geo | | Write for Illustrated Catalogue A 
- he DYNOGEN Company, Mansfie qd, be ml W. 34th St.—GRECO—New York City 
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BASKETBALL GAMES ARE WON 
BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS 


It’s the pre-season study that insures the 
season’s success 


Study Practical Basketball, 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on bas- 
ketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
Purdue University teams. If you haven't 


ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 





brary, do so now. 
7 Vv 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials— 


Types of Passes. 
Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 
Chapter I1I]—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits 


OD bras seemsasees 


is what —Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 
Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Tech- 

the book nique of the Dribble. 

eontains Chapter V—Individual Defense—General (Balance, 


Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness)—Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 


Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 


Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials —Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
System, Long Shot, Continuous Triangle)—Strategy of 
Offense. 

Chapter VIII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


Coe IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action. . . 
diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages. 
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New Price 
$2.00 (plus postage) is the price at which the remainder of the books will 
be sold. Rush your order before the supply is exhausted. 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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Many thousands of dollars' worth of 
valuable Athletic Equipment which was 
used during the 1939 season is now in 
the possession of Athletic Recondition- 
ing Companies. 


It is still your equipment which you 
bought and paid for, and you should 
be interested in knowing that it is being 





SAFEGUARDING ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 








safeguarded more carefully than if it 
were in your own supply room. 


A very sizeable portion of this Athletic 
Equipment is in the possession of the 
IVORY SYSTEM, and is being recondi- 
tioned in what we believe to be the 
most thoroughly safeguarded and most 
efficiently equipped plant of its kind 
anywhere. 


You Athletic Men who have intrusted your Athletic 
Equipment to the IVORY SYSTEM for Recondi- 
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tioning can feel easy in mind—it is in safe hands. 
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